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CHAPTKll I. 



THE DESOLATE SPIRIT. 

It had been one of those days so common 
in the latter part of February, when the m- 
creased power of the sun would give pro- 
mise of an approaching spring, which the 
cold wintry wind seemed to contradict. The 
good sleighing was fast disappearing as the 
days began to grow long ; and the softened 
ice warned the boys, that skating and sliding 
were no longer safe amusements. But it is 
to be feared, that many children are regard- 
less of these appearances; and for the sake 
of contiiiuing a Uttie longer a favorite pas- 
time, they are ready to sin against God, by 
refusing to regard the intimations he has 
given lo preserve them from danger. They 
take the risk of rushing suddenly into his 
presence, little thinkmg how unprepared 
they are. And when they thus refuse to 
listen to the warning which he has given 
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them, and God in anger takes them away in 
the act of sin, they go before him with this 
to answer for, in addition to their many other 
transgressions. Perhaps you will think the 
observations I am about to make have little 
to do with my story ; but indeed they have : 
and you will see it bye and bye, if you read 
them attentively. 

I hope, my readers, you will always re- 
member how wicked it is to tamper with 
your own lives, which God has given you ; 
and which you cannot risk unnecessarily, 
without sinning against him. Consider, too, 
how much you grieve your parents by doing 
so : this you cannot do without offending 
your Heavenly Father, who has given you 
those kind parents. I am sure when you 
think how very good they have been to yoii, 
that you will be unwilling to give them any 
imeasiness. And above all I hope you will 
fear to sin against God, which you always 
do if in any way you unnecessarily make 
them unhappy. 

But sometimes children are so very wick- 
ed as to do not only what they know will, 
distress their parents, but, do it also against 
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their expressed commands. Boys are very 
fond of swimming and skating; and they 
are often tempted to go into the water and 
upon the ice, when their fathers do not think 
it is safe, and after they have been forbidden 
it. This is a very great aggravation of the 
sin, both against their parents, and their 
God. It is sometimes too attended with 
most fearful consequences, when a child is 
suddenly called to the bar of the Almighty 
in the very act of committing so much wick- 
edness. I once knew of a boy who disobey- 
ed his father by going into the water : he left 
home cheerful, and full of the expectation 
of enjoyment in his disobedience ; his body 
was jetumed to his father's house a stiffened 
corpse. But his soul had gone to appear be- 
fore God. I shall have occasion in the fol- 
lowing narrative to give some account of 
another, who disregarded his mother's cau- 
tion about going on the ice. He found a 
cold grave under it. Whether his body was 
ever taken out of the water, I know not ; but 
if ever, it was not until the warm weather 
had removed the ice from the pond where 
he was drowned. My children, what do 
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you tliink such can say, when called to give 
an account to God ? 

But to return to my story : it was towards 
the end of a February day that my narrative 
commences. The scene to which I wish to 
introduce my young readers, presents a soh- 
tai y part of a very hilly country. Through 
the midst of it ran a straight and wide road. 
This passes through gaps cut in the high 
hills, and over embankments thrown up in 
the hollows between them. In short, it was 
a New England turnpike road, such as are 
now common through the countiy. They 
are in general characterized by a peculiar 
desolateness of appearance, which was now 
in accordance with the feelings of the lad 
who was sitting upon its border. 

There was no appearance of any carriages 
upon this road ; but the well beaten track in 
the centre showed that it v/as much fre- 
quented; while heaped in drifts upon the 
side, were the remains of the winter's snow. 
There was nothing moving at the time, and 
the only living thing to be seen, was a lad 
about ten years of age perched upon the 
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upper rail of a fence by the roadside. He 
seemed much engaged with bis own thoughts; 
and of what do you suppose he was thuik- 
ing? He 'was as fond of sleighing, and 
sliding, and skating, as any other boy : but 
'now, they entered not his mind. 
! He looked weary and exhausted ; and he 
iiad sat upon the fence, till the cold wind 
had chilled the blood to his verf heart. By 
his side upon the ground lay a large bag, 
which 'seemed to indicate that he was a 
traveller: and he was, far from his friends 
and home. And the present subject of ^his 
thoughts was, as to where he should find a 
lodging for the night 

He looked up, and the sun was just sink- 
ing below the horizon. It was time he should 
be seeking some place of rest ; but he had 
remained so long exposed to the bleak wind, 
that he felt no disposition to move at alL 
As he cast his eyes around, no object met 
his view with -which he was acquainted. 
To him every thing appeared strange, and 
as desolate as his own heart. The land- 
scape was filled up with hills, some of which 

were bare, and some were covered with 
2 
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snow ; others presented to the view forests 
of leafless trees*; and others again were 
crowned by the more verdant evergreens. 
Rugged rocks would present themselves in 
one place ; and in another might be seen the 
ploughed land or the old stubble fields of the 
past year. But all wore the dreary aspect 
of winter, and not a living thing was stirring 
to cheer and enliven the prospect. 

More than one gentleman's seat was tot be 
seen : but the houses were closed, and appa- 
rently deserted for the inclement season. 
The farmers' dwellings seemed much more 
comfortable, for they were the residence of 
human beings. The poor boy looked wist- 
fully at the curling line of smoke which 
was rising above each ; and he thought of 
the fireside beneath, around which was 
gathered a happy family in humble comfort. 
There was no dwelling so lowly, but he 
would have been glad to have joined the 
circle around its hearth. He was weary, 
cold, and hungry. He felt alone in the 
world, and it made his heart ache to think 
of it. He knew not how much suffering 
there was before him^— The night was fast 
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growing .dark, and the wind was becoming 
more and more piercing; and he had not 
even a great coat to protect him from it. He 
could* not tell where he was to lay his head; 
perhaps he should find no better pillow than 
a snowdrift. He knew not but he might be 
obUged to pass the night with no other pro- 
tection from the cutting north-wester, than 
such as he could find behind' a stone wall. 

My little friends, when you retire to your 
warm beds, you should remember that there 
are very many of your fellow-creatures who 
have no such comforts. Should you not be 
thankful to your Heavenly Father who has 
provided for you] And while you thank 
him for his goodness to you, do not forget to 
pray for those who do not enjoy the same 
mercies. You surely cannot be so ungrate- 
ful as to be unwilling to give him thanks for 
the comforts he has bestowed upon you. 
You cannot be so selfish , as not to desire 
that others should enjoy the same. 

When your parents have taken great pains 
to afford you any enjoyment, you would 
surely despise yourself if you did not feel 
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•grateful. You would think very meanly of 
any one, who was to refuse to express his 
thanks for an act of kindness another had 
shown towards him. If any pleasure had 
been promised to you, you would be very 
selfish if you did not wish your little brother 
or sister to enjpy it with you. And if it had 
not been granted to them, would you ndt beg 
your parents t6 extend to them the same 
kindness which they had shown to you 1 

Now, I wish you to think and always to 
remember, that it is your kind Father in 
heaven who has bestowed upon you every 
comfort you possess. He has provided for 
you every pleasure you enjoy. If you Jiave 
kind friends, it is he who has given them : 
if you have a comfortable home, it is he 
who has made it so. If your wants are 
all supplied, remember, it is his food upon 
which you feed; it is his clothing v;hich 
keeps you warm. If you have health and 
strength, it is he alone who continues them 
to you, and gives you spirits to enjoy them. 

You would feel ashamed to be thought un- 
grateful to your earthly parents : I hope you 
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will be much more ashamed of your own 
heart, when you' find it is not inclined to 
thank your Father in heaven. He has be- 
stowed upon you unnumbered mercies. And 
why has he done it? It is not or account of 
any thing you have done ; for if you will 
examine your actions for a single day, you 
cannot but see you haye continually sinned 
against him, and can deserve nothing at his 
hands. It is not because of any good he ex- 
pects you will do him ; for in what way can 
such a feeble creatu're benefit the Almighty, 
who can create a thousand worlds by a sin- 
gle word ? But he has shown this kindness 
to you because he loves all his creatures : 
andJie delights to see them happy. Should 
we not then do all we can to please such a 
good God, such a kind and merciful Father? 
Perhaps, my reader, you can think how 
this little boy felt, of whom I have been tel- 
ling you. He was hungry, and cold, and 
tired with carrying his heavy bundle a very 
great way ; and he was far from all his friends 
and from every one he knew. If you have 
ever been away from your friends, I suppose 
you have felt what is called homesickness. 
2* 
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Well, he felt that now, with all these other 
things added to it : but above all, what press- 
ed most hard upon him was the recollection, 
that he knew not where he should sleep that 
night : whether he should find some poor 
shelter, or whether he must lie exposed to the 
night air till morning, he could not tell. He 
thought the last would be his lot : and he re- 
membered the nights were long, and that he 
must lie down exhausted with hunger and 
fatigue. Was it likely he would live till 
morning? He thought not. The evening 
breeze felt bitter cold, and seemed to cut into 
his skin, as if he had been exposed to it en- 
tirely without clothing : it made him shrink 
and draw up his limbs as if to escape from 
ii. As he thought of his present suffering 
and of the prospect before him, his heart 
seemed to die within him, and he could have 
burst into tears. But he resisted the feeling, 
though the ejffort seemed almost to choke 
him ; and he determined to go forward and 
seek a shelter for the night. But still he did- 
not move. He knew not where to go. 

Now I wish you who may read this book, 
to try and think how you would feel with 
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such a prospect before you. You would not 
be so cheerful atid happy as you now are 
when you see the evening approach, if yoi^ 
did not know you had a good bed in which 
to rest at night. If but for once you were 
deprived of the shelter of your home, and 
if you had to lie exposed to the cold dew or 
frost, it would make you very unhappy. 
And you would be scarcely less so, if obliged 
to seek a lodging from the uncertain charity 
of a stranger. 

I wish you to try in your own mind to 
place yourself in such a situation, that you 
may realize something of what your Savior 
suffered for your sake. You know that Jesus 
himself said, that he had not where to lay 
his head. He had no sure resting place 
vrhile on earth. Many were more ready to 
ri'viSe him, than to show him hospitality. 
Hia food was probably, in general, coarse, 
aiid his bed of the hardest kind. And doubt- 
less there was many a day through which 
he was suffered to go hungry, and then, 
without a bed, had to sleep exposed to the 
cold night air. 
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And now remember, it is yourself who 
have in part caused the gentle Savior's suf- 
ferings. It is because you, as well as others, 
have sinned, that he came into the world 
and endured so much hardship. He did it, 
that he might save you from the dreadful 
pains which await the sinful in another life. 
You 'know that you have sinned, and there- 
fore these pains were'prepared for you. But 
God was pleased to let his dear Son suffer in 
your stead. , 



CHAPTER II. 



WAYWARDNESS. 

How little do we commonly think of the 
blessings we enjoy, till we are deprived of 
them. We are too apt to eat and drink with 
but little regard to the hand which supplies 
us. As in general we receive our daily por- 
tion without fail, we begin to look upon it 
as a matter of course, and we expect it for 
the future. But if our Heavenly Father 
shuts his hand, where can we look for a 
supply? 

If for a single day he denies us our bread 
or our water, how gnawing are the cravings 
of appetite ! If for a few moments he was to 
withhold the air we breathe, how should we 
gasp and pant: with what an agony should 
we seek a breath of the pure element upon * 
which we now scarce spend a thought, be- 
cause it is bestowed upon us in such rich| 
abundance. 
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It was somewhat so with the lad of whom 
I was before telling you, on the day of which 
I have been speaking. He had had kind 
friends, and a very pleasant, comfortable 
home. Every day had he sat down to a 
table loaded with abundance. But he look- 
ed upon these things as a matter of course : 
r do not know that he ever' thought^of the 
source from which his comforts came. It is 
probable that it had never entered his head 
to thank God for the abundance he had 
hitherto enjoyed. 

But on this day he was to experience a 
change. On the morning of it, he might 
have been seen walking along with a light, 
elastic step, with his bag of clothes some- 
times under his arm, sometimes thrown over 
his shoulder. He had left the road and was 
wandering through the fields; at one time 
ploughing his way through a, snowdrift^ and 
then walking up the side of a n,aked hilU 
He would occasionally turn out of his course 
for the pleasure of jumping over a rock or a 
stick, and then again march on with alac- 
rity, 
' Soon he came to a broad, deep gully which 
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was covered with snow. He pushed on di- 
rectly across it, but soon found his progress 
checked by the depth of the snow. Some- 
times the right leg would be stuck, and some- 
times the left : first he would lose one shoe, 
and then the other ; and it was with difficulty 
he could recover them and crowd them, half 
filled with snow, upon his feet again. Bu 
he still continued to make his way, wallow- 
ing through the soft snow as well as he could, 
till at last he came to a place where the 
water from the hills had made a way for 
Itself through the midst of the valley. 

Here was a broad, shallow stream of snow- 
water; and this had been frozen over, so as 
to make a smooth, glassy surface many rods 
in width. It was with joy our wanderer saw 
this change in the covering of the ground, 
hoping now for a harder and a smoother road. 
He was pretty well tired with wading about 
where he could find nothing firm to place his 
foot upon. 

He did not however find relief so soon as 
he had expected: for the ice proved decep- 
tive and broke under him at almost every 
8tep. He was now in some respects worse 
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off than before, for his feet sunk in the water 
and mud ; and as these were icy cold, they 
were any thing but pleasant. This was on 
the edge ; but as he went farther on where 
the stream was deeper, the ice proved firmer, 
and for awhile he got on very well. At \ai t 
he came to the middle of the stream, where 
the water ran the fastest. Here it was not 
frozen over, and the boy stopped, uncertain 
what he should do. At first he determined 
to return : but when he looked back on the 
way he had come, he resolved to take any 
risk rather than do that. The gap in the 
ice was not so , wide, but that an active lad 
might leap across; and he had been too 
much accustomed to jumping to doubt of his 
being able to reach the other side. But then 
he had proved the rottenness of the ice, and 
he was afraid it would not bear his coming 
suddenly upon it. 

The water looked dark, and how deep it 
was he could not tell, but he knew that it 
was cold. He stood for a while, uncertain 
what he should do; but at length he deter- 
mined to adventure. He walked along the 
'edge of the stream, till he came to a place 
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where the ice on the other side appeared the 
thickest and firmest. And there he resolved 
to cross. His hag of clothes he threw as far 
as he could, and it reached a place of safety. 
He then went a few steps back, and running 
forward to the edge, made a spring and^ 
landed upon the other side. • 

The firm appearance of the ice however 
proved deceptive, and it broke off short like 
a rotten board. Finding he was falling, he 
threw himself forward and came down upon 
his knees. Again the ice gave way, and he 
could only throw out his arms to save him- 
self from sinking wholly in the water. He 
sank more than half his length; but he had 
felt no bottom with his feet. What the depfh 
was he could not tell: he could only guess 
that it was over his head. As he could not 
swim, his position was no very comfortable 
one, having nothing to hold on by but the 
smooth, slippery surface of the ice. 

To call now for assistance he knew would 
be in vain. There was not probably a hu- 
man being within miles of the place where 
he was. He felt that he must depend upon 

his own efforts for his safety. It was not very' 
3 
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easy climbing up the slippery edge: never- 
theless he worked hard, and at length scrab- 
bled up so as to get his knees upon the ice. 
But it had' been cracked by his jumping upon 
it. and again it gave way. 

He was now plunged in altogether. He 
came up sputtering the water from his moutli. 
and panting for breath. He eagerly caug'it 
at the first thing within his reach: it was a 
broken piece of ice, and it sank beneath him. 
Again he threw out his hand, and he now 
seized upon the main body. His .former 
failure ipade him now more cautious: he 
was almost afraid, to try again,. lest he should 
again lose liis hold. 

But it would not do to remain in t]^c3 
water, and he began to look about for a spot 
where he could climb out with more cac-o. 
On looking round he perceived, a little far- 
ther down the stream, tliat the bank wns 
lower; and there he saw the end of a stick 
projecting, which had been frozen into t'le 
ice. He soon worked himself down to tho 
spot; and tlie stick giving him a firpier liold, 
lie quickly drew himself out of the water. 

Once more in safety, he sought for his bag 
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and then marched on. He soon passed the 
ice, and was once more upon the dry groimd. 
Glad enough he was to escape : he was, to be 
sure, thoroughly drenched with ice- water; 
but he thought not of that, so happy was he 
to find hiniself once more upon the land. 

And now when this boy found himself in 
safety, what do you suppose he did. God 
had been very gracious to him in preserving 
his life ; and it woul(J be but an act of grati- 
tude, to kneel down and thank him for his 
goodness. But he did it not. While the 
danger lasted, he probably called upon God : 
but when it was past, his protector was for- 
gotten. Like the rest of the world, he was 
willing to be saved by the power of the 
Almighty; and like most, he cared not to 
thank him for his mercy. There are few 
who will not call irpon God under the pres- 
sure of adversity, or during the agony of 
impending destruction. But how small a 
portion are there of those whom he has help- 
ed in their hour of need, who do not drive 
him from their remembrance when the ca- 
lamity has passed. The weakest capacity 
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can perceive the goodness of God, and the 
ingratitude of men. 

My reader will doubtless think that this 
boy was very ungrateful, to be so forgetful 
of his benefactor after so great a deliverance. 
And he certainly was so. He was very un- 
grateful ; and of course, very wicked. But 
before you condemn him altogether, would 
it not be well to consider how you would 
have acted under similar circumstances? 
Do you think you would have been more 
grateful than he was ? If God had protected 
you and allowed you to escape when your 
life was in imminent danger, do you think 
you would have thanked him for it? If you 
thank him not each day for the daily mer- 
cies you receive at his hands, you have no 
reason to suppose you would thank him for 
any special protection. You may think that 
this lad showed a very mean spirit, when he 
was so ungrateful for the preservation of his 
life : but, my dear reader, you may depend 
you are not less so, if you thank not God 
daily, for his benefits to you. No less than 
he was, are you indebted to him for the con- 
tinuation of your being, as well as f^r every 
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comfort and blessing you enjoy. Though 
you see them not, a thousand dangers are 
ever around you. If for a moment he was 
to withdraw the protection of his Providence, 
you would perish. If he was to continue 
you in life and cease to care for your happi- 
ness, you could only live in misery. Do not 
then forget your benefactor; and never show 
such littleness of soul as to fail to thank him 
for his mercies. 

When William found himself on the dry 
land, he pursued his way with redoubled 
activity. The glow arising from the exer- 
cise soon removed the chill of the waters; 
and as the sun was then warm, his clothes 
soon began to dry. He had, to be sure, taken 
rather a cold bath for the season : but except 
that and a pretty thorough fright, he had 
escaped with only barking his shins, and 
isoiling his clothes. As he grew warm ho 
forgot all his past troubles ; and walked on 
rapidly over hill and valley without any im- 
pediment, till he came to a thick wood. 

Here the underbrush was close and tan- 
gled, so that it seemed almost impossible 
3* 
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that he could pass through. The briers and 
thorns with which it was filled, were very 
far from inviting to the attempt. William 
looked on either side, but could see no termi- 
nation of the wood. He then began to walk 
along the edge, in hopes to find some open- 
ing. At last he came to a spot where some 
animal seemed to have made a pathway 
through. And here he deternuned to at- 
tempt to force a passage. 

For a while he passed on pretty well, 
though the briers made yery free with his 
person. His face and his hands were scratch- 
ed, and his clothes torn by them. As he 
progressed, the passage became less and less 
distinct, till at last he was lost in a complete 
wilderness of briers. He still tried to force 
his way : but the mass of underwood became 
more and more dense. At length it seemed 
to be doubtful whether he would be able to 
progress any farther, or even to return ; for 
the bushes had so closed in behind him, that 
he could hardly tell which way he had en- 
tered. 

He was now in much perplexity, and 
situated very much as sinners are apt to be 
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m this world. Perhaps you do not see how 
the cases are similar. I will try to tell you. 
This boy had a pleasant home ; and if he 
had continued there, he would have been 
free from all the annoyances which I have 
mentioned; or if he happened to get into 
trouble, his father would have been near to 
have helped him out. When men strive to 
please God, they are said to live nigh -to 
him ; and then we are at our proper home. 
There shall we be free from many annoy- 
ances, to which otherwise we should be sub- 
ject. Then, if we get into trouble, we know 
that our Heavenly Father will hear us and 
save us. 

The farther he went, the more perplexities 
did he meet with on his way : and the more 
will the sinner find in his, as he wanders 
farther from God. It is therefore best for us 
lo be faithful to him, even if we look only to 
our happiness in the present world. The 
lad fell into imexpected dangers, and he then 
wished he could return to his home. And 
so is the sinner sometimes threatened with 
death and calamities, which God mercifully 
sends to warn him in his dangerous course. 
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He then thinks he will repent, and turn to 
God : he calls upon him in his trouble, and 
is delivered. But, as the boy went on mer- 
rily when he had escaped the water, forget- 
ful of the danger which he had passed ; so 
does the impenitent, when he lias received 
some great mercy, go on in his own ways, 
not remembering from whence the mercy 
flowed. But the lad soon found himself en- 
compassed with greater perplexities: in like 
manner, may all who go on in the paths of 
sin, expect trouble to follow trouble, so long 
as they continue in that road to death. 

Such is the natural disposition of Qur race ; 
and this is the cause of so much unhappiness 
in the world. To correct this disposition, 
God sent his only Son. To relieve this mis- 
ery, the gracious Savior was willing to live 
among sinners, and to die for them. Thus 
has a better way been Opened before us. By 
walking in it, we shall be more comfortable 
in the world ; and we shall find it is the 
road to eternal happiness beyond the grave. 
Let us then walk in this new way ; and le^ 
us be thankful to /God for the* privilege. 



, 
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During our pilgrimage upon the earth, 
9faen we are in the greatest trouble and per- 
plexity, sometimes we find the prospect sud- 
denly opened before us. When we least 
expect it, the briers and thorns are removed 
from our path, and we may then go on 
with more ease and comfort. Then, while 
the remembrance of past troubles and re- 
cent deliverance is fresh upon our minds, 
then is the happy time to turn to God our 
protector. But, alas ! how different are the 
habits of mankind ! Forgetful alike of the 
afflictions our Heavenly Father sends in 
mercy to warn them, and of the blessings he 
bestows in order to win their hearts, the bulk 
of mankind still go on neglecting God. And 
they go on to be punished. 

No reasonable mind can do otherwise than 
allow, that such are properly subject to God's 
wrath. My reader, you cannot but see that 
it is so. And if you are unrepentant, you 
are one of this class. You cannot deny that 
God has given you many warnings, and that 
he has hestowedupon you unnumbered mer- 
cies. If you have not been led to fear him 
by the one, nor taught to love him by the 
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Other ; take care that his wrath is not kin- 
dled against you: beware, lest he cut you 
)f[ without further chance for repentance. 

After William had been struggling for a 
long while in the tangled thicket, he began 
almost to despair. He had been there per- 
haps an hour, and was almost exhausted, 
when, suddenly and unexpectedly, he burst 
out into an open space. This was a joyful 
surprise ; and he pursued his way with re- 
newed vigor, and was soon clear of the 
wood. 

While his embarrassment lasted, he wished 
he was at home ; but no sooner was he free, 
than that was forgotten. But he was wea- 
ried with his exertions, and began to look 
about for a place to rest himself There was 
a large rock nigh at hand, and he laid him- 
self down under its sunny side and soon fell 
asleep. It was a hard resting place, and 
very like those which sinners are apt to 
choose for themselves in passing through this 
world. 

These generally find weariness, instead of 
tlieir expected ease, from their choice, tn 
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like manner, William, when he had slept a 
couple of hours, arose from his hard couch, 
unrefreshed by his slumbers. With aching 
bones, he arose and stretched himself; he 
then took up his bundle and walked on, but 
not with the elastic step he had exhibited in 
the morning. 

At first he felt downcast and depressed, 
but as his blood warmed with his exercise, 
his spirits returned; and as it was some 
hours past noon, he began to think he should 
like something to eat. But where was he to 
find food ? He was as much in ttie wilder- 
ness as if he had been in the woods of Ken- 
tucky ; and the long winter had caused the 
partridges and robins to devour every thing 
in the form of a berry. In looking round, 
Jiow-ever, in the hope that his eye would 
light on something that was eatable, or at 
least, on somewhat that on a pinch might be 
used for such a purpose, he espied at a dis- 
tance a grove of large trees, which appear- 
ed to be .oaks. Where there are oaks, he 
thought, there will most likely be acorns. 

Now he had read of the people in some 
countries eating acorns: and as he felt very 
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hungry, he thought, that for once, he might 
do the same thing. As he trudged cif in 
search of his repast, he felt that it would be 
very pleasant to mess with the squirrels, upon 
the same fare; and he began to think it 
would be very romantic to dine upon acorrs. 
He did. not consider that the industrious little 
animals had probably stowed away their 
winter's store far beyond his reach. 

However, when he arrived at the wood, 
he found that the trees were not oaks. But 
then they were chestnuts: so he was not 
much disappointed, for his prepossessions 
were much in favor of chestnuts in prefer- 
ence to acorns ; and the former seemed to be 
thickly scattered upon the ground. 

Our Savior tells us a parable of the prodi- 
gal son, who, after he had wandered from 
his father's house, was fain to fill his belly 
with the husks which the swine did eat. 
Our little wanderer was now reduced to 
somewhat of a like predicament ; for, as he 
looked over the husks, he found that the nuts; 
had been carefully abstracted from them all. 
And now he was worse off than even the 
poor prodigal; for these husks had such 
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Eliarp prickers mion tiiem, that he coiiIJ not 
have eaten Ihem if he had wished. 

After much diligent search; however, he 
found one or two lean looking nuts. He put 
them hastily into his mouth : but alas ! there 
was not even the shadow of a kernel inside. 
As he spit the shells from his mouth in his 
disappointment, he heard a chattering above 
his head. He looked up, and saw, perched 
in the crotch of a large tree, a httle squirrel 
all drawn mto a heap, and sitting appa- 
rently very much at -his ease. He was 
watching the intruder into his domains, and 
seemed to be laughing atlfc d 
attempt to purloin some of its owj 
As soon as he caught the eye of 
jumped .up, and scampered, chati 
limb of the tree ; then half a c 
squirrels pushed their heads out 
the branches, and giving a chirp, 
in again. 

William could not help thinkin 
makhig fun of him, especially when he 
thought that he had found a very nice nut. 
It 'was a fine fat fellow, and fair to look 
upon ; and withoul loss of time it was placed 
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between his teeth. But when the teeth were 
closed upon it, it exploded with a report, and 
his mouth was filled with a bitter powder. 
He quickly turned his head to see if the 
squirrels were observing him; and they set 
themselves to capering among the branches 
with ten times their former chattering. 

He began to think his labor wonid be lost 

in searching any further ; for he had come to 

the conclusion that the squirrels were better 

judges of nuts than he was, and that they 

had been very diligent in their search when 

they laid in their winter's store. With his 

L he now set off again on 

n after wandering a while 

Is and woods, he at last 

Treat country road, where 

avel, but where the dwel- 

ittered. 

continned till late in the 
ilmost overcome with fa- 
he mounted a fence and 
imself : and here he was, 
when I first introduced him to the reader. 

Perhaps you may desire to know whither 
he was travelling, — how He came to be ex- 
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posed to so much fatigue and to so manr 
dangers, — and why he was thus desolate and 
forsaken. I cannot tell you about that, just 
yet. But I can tell you one thing ; and ihat 
is, that whenever we are subject to any pain 
or suffering, we may be sure that it is the 
consequence of sin. If we will take the 
trouble to seek out the cause, we shall, al- 
most always, find it in some act of wicked- 
ness or imprudence in ourselves. Even 
when oiu unhapfiness has been caused by 
circiunstauces over which we have had no 
apparent control, we i 
searching deeper, thai 
of our sins. 

I would not be und 
pams we endure in 
proportioned to the sii 
the happiness we enj< 
merits. If it were so 
our comfort in the wo 
tell us this is true, if 
past conduct — our thi 
our actions. But noi 
been so forbearing tov 
lished a law by whicl 
4* 
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sequence of sin. We call it the natural 
consequence: for the simplest mind can see 
that they stand in the relation of cause and 
effect. The one follows the other as certain- 
ly, as the hlood flows when with a knife we 
cnt our flesh. And he who sins is about as 
wise as he would be, who should needlessly 
use a knife for such a purpose. 

Whenever then we do a wicked act, we 
may be sore it lyjll be followed by unhappy 
consequences, for which «j!iy little pleasure 

recompense. We 
will come, sooner or 
f we do not repent, 

1 follow, in another 
i\ punishment 
lurselves whom we 
>ng, but all who in 
with us: and those 
are those who will 
nduct. And this, if 
ings in onr hearts, 

than any ill conse-i 
But above all, when' 
Id remember, that it 
nly Father, who has 
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been so kind and good to us ; and that it 
was for our transgressions the blessed Jesus 
suffered and died. 

And on the other hand, for our encourage- 
ment to do well, we should not only- be 
mindful of the happiness it will secure to 
ourselves ; but also, of the. comfort it will 
bring to our friends. We should remember 
it will be pleasing to (iod, and to the dear 
Savior who died for us. Will you not, then, 
now pray God to forgive you your past 
sins, for his Son's sake ; and also, to enable 
you so to live in future as to please him, 
that you may be good and happy ? 



CHAPTER III. 



THE REFUGE. 

And now, my reader, let me ask you if 
you are not wandering in the world without 
a home. If you have not come to the 
Savior, if he has not taken you in his arms 
and pressed you to his bosom, you are worse 
off than any vagrant or beggar, if he has 
made his peace with God. A poor wanderer, 
though he is, houseless and homeless in the 
world, when he is looking to a better home 
in the heavens, is happier far than the rich- 
est and best provided among careless sin- 
ners. Though here he may be without 
kind friends and relatives, he knows he has 
a Father in heaven, and a Savior there; 
and these are worth more than all earthly 
kindred. 

J This Savior invites all freely to come to 
him; and especially is he pleased, when 
children come. When on earth, he delighted 
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to take them in his arms and bless them: 
and now, in Uke manner, is he ready to 
bless those who will turn to him. And how 
happy must they be, who have his blessing! 
Come then to this Savior, and be happy. 
Why will not you come, since he is so ready 
to receive you ? 

As William sat curled into a heap and 
shivering upon the fence, he was watching, 
as I told you before, the smoke as it arose 
from many a chimney : and he thought of 
the cheerful firesides beneath. How much 
more happy would he have been, could he 
have joined one of those circles around their 
blazing fire. He thought so, and he wished 
he was there. He was like many a sinner 
in the world, who will not enter the king- 
dom of heaven, though they might if they 
would. Jesus stands ready to receive them, 
and' to bless them with his lo^^e; but they 
choose to remain without, exposed to the 
storms and tempests of the world. 

Now William would have been made^ 
welcome to a seat upon the hearth of any of " 
these farmhouses; and there he would have 
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been warm and comfortable: but he sat 
shivering and almost famished upon the 
fence, because he would not seek to enter. 
It was a long while since any thing had pas- 
sed upon the road, and this made him feel 
more lonely. When, therefore, he saw a 
market cart coming from the city, it seemed 
to him like a friend. William was in hopes 
the man would take him in and carry him 
along : and it seemed as if he thought of it 
himself. He looked at tfee lad as if about to 
speak; then almost stopped his horse; but 
he passed on without saying a word, and 
WiUiam sighed to think that he was again 
left alone. 

The sun )iad now completely disappeared ; 
and he thought it would not do for him to 
remain longer where he was. He jumped 
down from the feftce, and with a heavy step, 
and with a still heavier heart, again com- 
menced his wandering. As he went along, 
he perceived many a farmer returning to his 
home after the labors of the day : and each 
one he followed with his eyes, till he saw 
him housed ; and when he had lost sight of 
him, he turned, sorrowing to think he had 
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no home to which he could go ; and then he 
again moved on his weary pilgrimage. 

It had now become thoroughly dark, and 
he was still walking on : he had no definite 
object, and therefore every step of the way 
was a weariness to him. Was he to con- 
tinue walking till the sun should rise again ? 
He knew that would be impossible. What 
then; must he lay down in the open air, to 
pass the cold winter's night? He would 
perish before morning, for he already felt the 
blood chilled in all his veins. He resolved 
he would seek a lodging at the first house 
he came to. 

He was at that moment just passing a 
house. The pure white paint on the build- 
ings and fences, the bright green blinds, and 
the general air of neatness and elegance in 
all the arrangements, marked it out as the 
abode of opulence. He instinctively drew 
back from asking a lodging there. So un- 
favorable is wealth to charity, and to all the 
Christian virtues, that even a child would 
not expect to find them united. And yet 
they are not always disconnected. But the 
tendency of riches is so much to check the 
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growth of religion, that the Christian ought 
not to desire much weahh. 

There are two sorts of riches, the earthly, 
and the heavenly. If we seek the one, we 
can seldom have the other. Now which is 
most to be desired? That which cannot 
make us happy even for a few years: or 
that which will make us joyful forever? 
The one will make our hearts hard and 
selfish: the other fills them with kindly 
affections and love to every living thing. 
Would you have a destitute orphan turn 
from your gate, because he saw the marks 
of wealth and selfishness about your abode : 
or would you have him come, in humble 
confidence of a kind reception. Would you 
have the afflicted avoid you, because they 
saw the world had stamped its hardness on 
your features : or, would you not rather 
have them come to you for comfort, because 
they saw Christian love beaming from your 
eye. Who can doubt which character is the 
most desirable ? Let those who prefer being 
hard-hearted and cruel, wAlk on in the ways 
of the world: but let those who would be 
f merciful and kind, seek religion. Reader, 
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Doth ways are open before you: choose 
now, which you will follow. Will you be 
like Judas, who cherished a worldly spirit; 
and he became so base, as to sell the Master 
who had been always kind to him, for a 
paltry sum of money? Or, will you try to 
be like the blessed Savior he betrayed, kind, 
long-suffering and merciful 7 Is not the first 
a hateful, and is not the last a very lovely 
character? Will you not strive to imitate 
the latter, and learn to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with your God? 
After all, William might have been mis- 
taken. Perhaps he would have been receiv- 
ed with kindness even into the rich man's 
house. But he felt that it was not likely to 
be so. And the fact, that those in affliction 
instinctively avoid the rich, and go to the 
less exalted in station for relief, proves the 
hardening tendency of the world. But still 
the wealthy are sometimes kind and gene- 
rous ; for with God all things are possible. 
-So William passed the costly mansion ; and 
lone or two other houses he passed for the 
Isame reason; because they appeared to be 

the abode of wealth. 
5 
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At last, he came to a dwelling of another 
description. It appeared to be the house of 
a fanner in comfortable circumstances. Tbe 
building was large and square, and in its 
better days had been painted yellow: but 
the rains of many years had almost washed 
away the original color. In other respects, 
it was in good repair, and appeared to be 
the abode of comfort. The windows, which 
were composed of small squares of glass. 
were all whole : but without any blinds on 
the outside, or shutters within. The house 
stood elevated from the road ; and in front, 
was a slope of considerable extent, on which 
were a number of noble elms, whose thick 
trunks, and wide spread, waving branches, 
showed that they had there stood and brav- 
ed the storms of at least a hundred winters. 
Behind the house stood a long range of 
barns. Years of exposure to the weather 
had made them black ; but otherwise, like 
the house, they were in good repair. Each 
seemed a comfortable residence for their 
respective tenants. '; 

There were no lights to be seen in any 
room in the house, except in one at the back 
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part, which appeared to be the kitchen. 
Near by the entrance to this, were heaped 
a laTrge pile of long logs, showing un abun- 
Jant supply without, for the huge fire that 
was burning within. Here was comfort 
without luxury : and here, William seemed 
to feel, if anywhere, he should meet with a 
Jfind reception. Here he determined to ap- 
ply for entertainment. * 

The moon had risen, and it shone brightly 
as he went up the pathway that led by the 
kitchen door towards the barn. He had 
half a mind to go on, and seek a lodging* 
among the hay, without saying a word to 
any one. But he would not do it without 
leave, though he would have been glad of so 
good a lodging ; and he was almost afraid* 
to ask. 

He stopped when he came to the kitchen 
door, and for a while stood upon the broad 
stepping-stone. He feared to knock. At 
length he appeared to muster courage, and 
lifted his hand: but his courage failed. 
Again be resolved, and was about to knock; 
but he thought he heard some one coming, 
and he stepped back from the door. He 
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listened; all was still. He waited a few 
moments, but no one approached. He again 
came forward, but now he heard voices. 
The gate of the barnyard opened, and the 
farmer appeared, followed by two of his 
men. As they drew near, William shrunk 
back round the comer, and hid himself in 
the shadow of the house. 

The men entered* and shut the door after 
them. William wished he could have gone in 
with them : and not the less so, from getting 
scent of the savory supper which was pre- 
paring within. And why did he not enter 7 
If he had come forward, the farmer would 
have received him kindly. He would have 
taken him by the hand and have led him in. 
As the moon shone upon his face, William 
could see that he appeared good tempered 
and pleasant, and he felt that he could trust 
to the kindness of the good man. He wish- 
ed to come forward and ask the farmer to 
receive him ; but he could not gather resolu- 
tion. And the door was shut upon him. 

William now felt more unhappy than 
ever. It was hard to be shivering in the 
cold, Avhile a good fire was blazing so near. 



u^ 
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It was tantalizing to smell the good snppcr 
while' himself was almost famished. Per- 
haps you will say he deserved to feel so, for 
not seeking the kindness which he inight 
have heen sure would havg heen granted 
him. And therefore, mstead of being com- 
fortable, he continued cold and hungry. 
How much is his case like yours, if you wil^ 
not come to the Savior. He would take 
j''ou by the hand, if you would but let him. 
Your Heavenly Father would place you 
among his children, where you w^ould be 
comfortable and happy. Why, then, Avill 
you not seek him ? Why should you prefer 
to istay without, exposed to all the troubles 
to which sinners are subject hi the world l 
Why will you take the risk of the dreadful 
punishment to which the impenitent will 
be doomed in the next? In doing this, are 
you not much more foolish than William 
was] Do consider how much worse the 
consequence of your folly. For one night, 
he would have been exposed to suffering: 
but the pains which await the impenitent 
will never end. How much more silly 
would William have been, if he had refused 
5* 
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to enter the house after the farmer had 
invited him! God invites you, beseeches 
you to come to him. How much more will 
you deserve to be punished if you refuse! 
If the farmer had shown him acts of kind- 
ness in former times, how ungrateful would 
he have been to doubt his goodness ! But 
God has heaped mercies upon you during 
your whole life ; how very wicked then is it 
in you to neglect him ! All his kindness to 
you will rise up in judgment to increase your 
condemnation. Every invitation to repent 
which you refuse helps to harden your 
heart, and it will increase your punishment 
in the world to come. Even this you are 
now reading, if you do not attend to it, will 
help to seal your fate for eternity. Even 
this, and every other neglected warning, 
will increase the torment you must endure 
forever. 

But with William there was some reason 
for his backwardness to ask. He was 
ashamed to appear as a beggar or a vagrant 
And it was not without cause, as such a 
state is in general the consequence of vice. 
But with you there can be no such reason 
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To be sure, yon ought to be ashamed of 
your sins; but not of confessmg them to 
God, who is ready to forgive you. You 
should be ashamed of contmuing your sins, 
but not of turning from them. 

If the door had been finally shut upoi; 
jhim, how unhappy would he have been. 
And you are in danger of having the 
door of mercy closed against you, if you 
refuse Christ's gracious invitation to enter. 
How miserable then must you be through 
eternity. God sometimes gets provoked 
with those who refuse to hear his calls, so 
that lie allows their hearts to become wholly 
hardened. And then, though they may 
live many years, they can no more re- 
pent. Such generally grow to be very 
wicked, and become very wretched even 
while thev live in this world. But the 
door of mercy is yet open to you, if you will 
now repent. How long it will remain so, 
no one can tell. Then, if you are wise, you 
will attend to religion now. But if you are 
mclincd to delay, oh ! think of the tremen- 
dous risk you run of being condemned to 
eternal death ! 
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After the door was closed, William began 
to revolve over his circumstances in his 
mind. Like the poor prodigal mentioned by 
our Savior, he could not but think of his 
own father's house. In the same manner, 
he thought that even the hired servants had 
enough and to spare, while he was perishing 
with hunger. He thought of his brothers 
and sisters sitting around their plentiful 
supi>er, or frolicking about the room before 
the glowing fire : and he wished that he 
was among them. Even his poor dog was 
not forgotten. He remembered how com- 
fortable he looked, coiled up in his kennel ; 
and he wished he could creep in by his side, 
to share with him his bed of straw. He 
was half inclined to envy him the bone he 
might be gnawing for his supper. 

He now bewailed the folly that had 
carried him so far from his home. And oh, 
how gladly would he have returned; but 
now it was too late. It is thus you will 
bewail, in the bitterness of your spirit, the 
delusion which has shut you out of heaven, 
if hereafter you should awake in the regions 
of despair. You will then remember your 
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friends and relations who are happy; and 
you will long to join them : but alas, you 
will know that your wishes are vain. You 
will be glad to take the lowest place in 
heaven ; but it will be denied you. 

But let us take a peep inside, and see 
what is going on in the house. 1 would 
now intr(tduce the reader into the farmer's 
kitchen. It was a large room, with a low 
ceiHng : on one side it was lighted by two 
windows, opposite to which was the huge 
old-fashioned fireplace, filled with blazing 
logs. The dresser occupied one side of the 
room, on which were deposited all the 
crockery and glass ware belonging to the 
establishment : there, too, was a grand dis- 
play of bright pewter dishes, and tin uten- 
sils, shining hke silver. The hearth formed 
a considerable portion of the floor; and one 
side of it was occupied by the settle, which 
is a sort of settee made of boards, with a 
high back to protect the occupants from the 
wind. On this was seated a Httle girl about 
ten years of age, who was reading ; and at 
tJie other end, nearest the fire, was the farmer 
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liimsclf, who was just drawing off his heavy 
boots, and ensconcing his feet in a pair of 
slippers. He was preparing, as he said, to 
toast his shins after the labors of the day. 

Tliere was an infant in the cradle, and 
several other children about the room, en- 
gaged in different ways. One chubby fellow, 
about four years old, was under the table, 
having a game of romps with the large 
house dog, very much endangering, by his 
gambols, the load of crockery which had 
been set forth in peparation for supper. The 
good dame herself, the mother of the tribe, 
was indeed a help-meet for the honest farm- 
er. She was tall, broad and portly, very 
active, and bustling in her ways. She had 
an honest, open countenance, though her 
face was somewhat of the reddest, from the 
effects of her present occupation. She was 
preparing for supper, and her own skin 
seemed almost as much toasted as the food 
she was cooking. This consisted mostly of 
dough-nuts which she was frying. By the 
quantities, you would suppose she was get- 
ting ready provision for a week. On one 
side was a huge heap of the raw material; 
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on the other at as piled up the cooked article, 
smoking and sending forth the savory smell, 
which had been so attractive to William's 
senses when the door was opened. 

She was evidently a notable housewife, 
and seemed to have as much on her hands 
as she could well attend to. What with 
talking to her husband, and looking after 
the children, and frying her nuts, all her 
time and every faculty seemed to be fully 
occupied. " I say, Mr. Jenkins, you sha' n't 
kill that calf. It 's a pretty calf, and I want 
to raise it." 

"Why, Goody, you've more cov/s than 
there 's profit in now," said her husband. 
. "No, I haven't: you'd better sell one 
yoke of your cattle, and let me have another 
cow. There's more profit in the cows. 
Do n't make such a noise, children ; 1 can't 
hear myself speak." 

Little Tom had come to his father's knees. 
" Do keep the little calf, father," he said, 
" and let me take care of it." 

" I suppose I must, Tommy," he replied^ 
" if your mother says so. You know we 
must all do as she says." 
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" Yes, yes, said the wife, " you can talk 
very civil. Let us see how you will act. 
Lucy, do you go and strain that milk; it 
will all spoil before I get a chance to strain 
it." 

Little Lucy laid down her book and 
hastened to obey, then turned to her mother, 
" M^, didn't you hear some one knock?" 

" No, my dear, I didn't. These children 
make such a racket, there might be a dozen 
knocking, and I should not hear them. Josie, 
do n't make such a noise ; I do believe I heard 
some one knock." 

"No, you did n't, ma," said Josiah, "only 
Towser knocked he tail." 

" Do you take care, sir, or you and Tow- 
ser will knock my table over and break all 
my cups." 

"No, ma, we play very careful." Just 
then, Towser blundered against the leg of 
the table so that it almost tumbled over; 
and a terrible clatter followed among the 
cups. 

" You better come out at once. If you 
break my cups, I shall give you a good 
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shaking.'' The dame spoke pretty sharp, 
but still went on putting in her dough-nuts 

Josiah looked up. He caught his father'5 
eye, and saw that he was laughing. So he 
turned, and began to play with the dop 
again. But the dog now began to growl. 

The dame seized the tongs. ^' Mr. Jen- 
kins," she said, ^' that dog is getting too old : 
he grows cross, and I 'm afraid that, one of 
these days, he'll bite the children." 

" Don't find fault with good old Towser, 
wife," said the farmer, catching hold of the 
tongs, with which she was about to make an 
attack upon the object of her wrath. *^ He 's 
as good a dog, and as good-natured a dog, 
as any in the country. Yourself would 
hurt one of your own children sooner than 
old Towser would do it. See how he has let 
that boy pull him about for this half hour. 
The old fellow hears something out of doors, 
and that is wha^t he is barking at." 

Josiah, seeing his mother was angry, ha 1 
come from under the table, and caught hold 
of her apron, to beg she would not hurt his 
playfellow ; " for indeed, ma," he said, *• he 
was not cross to me." 
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The good dame herself was somewhat 
ashamed that she should have thought of 
striking the faithful animal. Now that her 
anger had subsided with her apprehen- 
sions for her boy, she would have been 
the last to have hurt the poor brute, whose 
honesty had been proved by many years 
^f service. ''Then Lucy was right," she 
said, " in thinking some one was knock- 
ing. I thought I heard it too, but I might 
as well listen in bedlam as among these 
children." 

"Suppose we turn them all out of the 
house, wife ; and then we shall have a nice, 
quiet time." 

" I shall be willing when you are," said 
the dame, and then she stopped to listen to 
what was passing in the next room. 

Towser had gone off, bristling and grum- 
bling to himself, towards the door. Mean- 
time the men in the outer room had heard 
the knocking, and onje of them had opened 
the door. All was silence in the kitchen, 
for curiosity had taken the place of every 
other feeling. It was a rare occurrence to 
ha,vc a visiter at the farm-house, and espe- 
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cially at so late an hour. Farmer Jenkins 
thought it must be one of his neighbors, who 
wished his assistance about his cattle, or, 
perhaps, to. go in search of a stray horse; 
and he began to get rea.dy his boots again, 
that he might sUp them on in case he was 
wanted. His wife was in hopes it was 
some one of her connections who lived at a 
distance, and whom she saw but seldom. 
And then she looked with complacency upon 
her huge pile of dough-nuts ; and measured 
with her eye those that remained uncooked, 
to see if any addition would be necessary. 
Tlie children too wondered who it could be, 
but they could not make any definite guess. 

The man was heard to speak ; and a tiny, 
timid voice was heard in reply. Mrs. Jen- 
kins dropped the tormentor with which she 
was abstracting the dough-nuts, and hurried 
towards the door. Little Lucy followed 
close behind her mother, and a host of chil- 
dren brought up the rear. " Here 's a lad, 
ma'am, said the man ; " he wishes to know 
if you will let him lodge here. Perhaps, he 
says,, you'll let him sleep in the barn." 

The good woman pushed the man one 
6* 
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side, that she might come at the boy herself. 
She took him by the hand, and led him into 
the kitchen; where the farmer, who had 
heard what had passed, made a place for 
William on the settle next to the fire. 

They were surprised to see a boy of his 
appearance wandering so late. William 
was rather a delicate-looking child ; and his 
clothes, though torn and dirtied, were of a 
fine material, and seemed to show that his 
parents were in good circmnstances. They 
learned that he had got into the wrong road, 
and that he did not know in what part of 
the country he then was. They did not ask 
him any more questions at the time, but set 
themselves to making him as comfortable as 
they could. Mrs. Jenkins went out of the 
room, and soon returned with a pair of dry 
shoes and stockings belonging to one of her 
own children. These were soon put upon 
his feet, and then Lucy brought a cricket, 
and seated herself close by his side. 

The heat of the glowing fire soon remov- 
ed the chilliness of his feelings; and the 
ki^rd and simple manners of the farmer's 
liouschold caused him in a short time to fee 
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very much at his ease. One thing, however, 
was yet wanting? He was very impatient 
for the evening repast, the preparation for 
which had made more clamorous the calls of 
his appetite. He was very hungry, but he 
saw that his hunger would soon be appeased : 
and he felt very comfortable, and thought 
himself fortunate to find such pleasant quar- 
ters. I fear he did not thank God for^his 
goodness in opening to him the hearts of the 
good people, for he had not learned to love 
his Maker. 

You can easily conceive how happy he 
was to find shelter and a good fire to warm 
himself; and how pleased he would be to 
see an abundant meal provided for him, and 
to know that he would have a comfortable 
bed on which to rest. He had been chilled 
by the cold night wind, and almost famished 
with hunger. He had thought he must pass 
the night exposed to the chilling air. He. 
had feared that he should find no resting- 
place but the frozen ground; and he did not 
know but he would have to lie down upon 
that with his hunger unappeased. And 
now, when his circumstances were so much 
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changed; now, when God had directed his 
steps to a family who hadireceived him with 
so much kindness, was he not very ungrate- 
ful that he did not think of thanking him for 
his mercy? He was so, undoubtedly: but 
not a bit more than you are, reader, if you 
neglect to thank God for the blessings you 
enjoy every day. For each one of these you 
are as much indebted to him^ as if he had 
bestowed it upon you when you could see 
no earthly means of obtaining it. 

You may well suppose William was very 
comfortable in his new quarters. It may 
serve to show you how happy those are, 
who are admitted into the family of Christ. 
Until sinners come to him, they are, as Wil- 
liam was, exposed to many things which 
render them uncomfortable. They may 
please themselves for a while in seeking the 
things of the world; but they always find 
that these end in vexation and trouble, 
Though they prosper, they see that it is 
vanity: and they can only look forward 
with fear and trembling, when they thuik of 
the future. Happy are those who are led to 
i!ftek a refuge m the Savior's arms. 
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William for a long time was afraid to 
seek an entrance to the good farmer's house. 
He thought it was doubtful whether he 
would be received. Perhaps he might have 
been driven away with reproach. It would 
have been so, if God had not directed his 
way to kind-hearted people. But when he 
had mustered resolution enough to knock, 
the door was immediately opened. He 
sought an entrance, and was at once ad- 
mitted: the good woman came forward 
with eagerness, took him by the hand, and 
led him to the midst of her family. Her 
husband received him with kindness: all 
the children flocked about him with joy. 
They were glad to have found, a new com- 
panion; and the whole family seemed re- 
joiced to do all they could to add to his 
comfort. And he was comfortable and hap- 
py. What a contrast was his situation now, 
to what it was but a few moments before. 

Now, my little reader, would you not like 
to come to the Savior and be received into 
his family 7 When you have been made to 
sufier for your sins, have you not desired to 
be delivered from them? When you have 
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thought of the dreadful punishment which 
is prepared for sinners in hell, have you not 
longed to be relieved from the fear of ill 
Then come to Jesus, and you shall be safe 
and happy. Then, you may look forward to 
the future with joy, and without any fear of 
death : even as William could look forward 
to the midnight without fear after he enter^ 
ed the farmer's house ; although before, the 
' prospect filled him with dread. 

And are you afraid that Jesus will not 
receive you? Ah! that is a needless fear, 
for he has invited all to come to him ; and 
he especially invites little children. As the 
door was opened to William so soon as he 
had knocked ; so will the door of mercy be 
opened to you. He asked admittance and 
was received : in like manner would you be 
received, if you would seek to enter tlie 
kingdom of heaven. The kind Savior 
would take you by the hand and lead you 
into his fold. He would place you in liis 
family: and all who were there before, 
angels and good men, would rejoice to re- 
ceive you. AH would try to make you 
happy; and you would find yourself so 
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comfortable, that you will wonder you could 
remain so long on the outside. Why, then, 
will you not come and be happy — happy 
here, and happy in heaven hereafter? Why 
will you not come and make all your Chris- 
tian friends happy? Come to Jesus, and 
give joy to the hearts of all his disciples and 
to all the holy angels. Come, and give de* 
light to the blessed Savior himself, who 
suffered and died that he might enable you 
to come. 



CHAPTER lY. 
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Goody Jenkins now went to work with 
redoubled alacrity to make ready the even- 
ing repast. But she could not make more 
haste than William thought was desirable. 
His appetite was very rebellious; and the 
more so, from his begmiiing to feel very 
comfortable in other respects. One of the 
boys had been out to the wood-pile, and 
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returned with an armful of light brush. 
This he placed upon the fire, which there- 
upon began to blaze with sevenfold fury. 

The fat in the good woman's kettle sput- 
tered and scolded, as if it found the fire 
very uncomfortably hot. The dough-nuts 
were thrown in by handfuls; and /the tor- 
mentor took them out the next moment, 
nicely browned. They were heaped up in 
a red earthen milkpan, where they lay 
smoking and emitting a smell which was 
most provokingly pleasant to the nose of a 
Jad so hungry as was William. The teaket- 
tle now began to hiss and spit in its turn, 
and then to overrun at the nose, and at last 
boiled over at the top, as if determined to 
put out the fire which had got it into such a 
fury : but the good fire seemed only to burn 
the brighter for the feeble attempt. 

Lucy held the teapot while her mother 
filled it with water; and it was then placed 
in the chimney-corner, that the tea might 
draw. The mother now busied herself in' 
arranging the provision upon the table, and 
the children were then told to set up the 
chairs. All things were now ready. Wil- 
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liam thought they had been a long time 
making their arrangements: and yet, he 
had been in the house but a few minutes, 
before every thing was prepared. The fact 
{was, that he was so hungry, that it made 
him very impatient. 

William looked upon the preparation with 
much satisfaction. To be sure, if he had set 
a table according to his own fancy, he would 
have arranged it differently in many particu- 
lars. For instance, he might have chosen 
to have a silver teapot, instead of a pewter. 
He would have preferred a set of china, to 
the yellow ware which better suited the 
farmer's circumstances. But then, of what 
consequence were these things? None at 
all, you will say ; for they could make no 
difference to William, in his enjoyment of 
the repast. ^Phat is very true : and it may 
help to show us how much vanity thpre is 
in those trifles, to which men attach so much 
importance. One seeks for honor and to get 
a name among men ; another builds a great 
bouse, and fills it with expensive furniture, 
and loads his tables with massy plate and 

costly china; a third supports a showy 
7 
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equipage to dazzle the eyes of the rabble ; 
and a fourth tries to make himself dis- 
tinguished by the vanities of dress. But 
how can any of thfese increase a man's 
comfort, even in this life ? They cannot do 
it at all. 

These vanities can no more add to a 
man's happiness in the world, than could a 
silver teapot have increased the comfort of 
William's supper. How much less can they 
do so, when he is about to leave the world, 
to go where these cannot follow him ! But 
there is one thing, which can increase the 
happiness of all who will seek it, so long as 
they remain upon the earth : and this, too, 
can give them peace and joy in their dying 
hour. I need hardly tell you, that this is 
faith in the Son of God. Both these things 
are before you : will you make your choice? 
Here is the world : will you take that, and 
have it snatched from you in that hour of 
agony, when the spirit most needs support '^ 
Or will you choose religion for your portion ? 
If you do, you^will find that when the soul 
is .parting from the body, this will still stay 
by you. In your last hour, you will find it 
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Is your, greatest comfort : and your heart 
will rejoice to have chosen that for your 
inheritance, of which even death cannot 
deprive you. Happy would it have been 
for William if he had made this latter 
choice : from the commission of many a sin 
it would have saved him, and from many 
pains, and from much anguish of heart, 
which are the bitter consequences of sin. 

If we could choose our own lot in the 
world, it would often be very different from 
the one God has chosen for us. But, in 
almost every instance, those who will look 
back must acknowledge, that he has selected 
it for them better than they could have done 
for themselves. We may be surprised per- 
haps, sometimes, that God has ordered things 
so different from what we should have 
thought of: but we may be sure he does 
that which is best ; and if we are faithful to 
him, we may be equally sure he will do 
what is the most for our happiness. When 
William looked at the farmer's table, he 
thought that there was a very different re- 
past from what he should have ordered : but 
still, he did not think any other would have 
suited him better. 
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For instance, he thought thf liiige ham 
looked rather out of place upon the tea-tahle, 
as well as the pot of baked beaus upon the 
opposite side. Mrs. Jenkins had been bak- 
ing that day, so that these last were hot 
from the oven ; as well as a noble loaf of 
brown bread, which was smoking in the 
middle. There was a plate, of butter ; there 
was noticing strange in that, except that it 
occupied one corner, instead of the centre of 
the table: and to balance on the opposite 
comer, was a plate filled with good thick 
slices of cheese. To make all square, a dish 
of pickles, and another of preserves, faced 
each other upon the other two corners. Wil- 
liam was struck by the substantial quality of 
the food with which the table was generously 
loaded. But for the tea apparatus which 
accompanied the other things, it seemed 
prepared for dinner, rather than for supper. 
But William had no objection to that. It 
was the better suited to his appetite. How 
much reason had William to be thankful to 
his Heavenly Father, who had thus merci- 
fully relieved his wants, and who had so 
bountifully provided for his enjoyment ! But 
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was he thankful 1 Indeed, he did not think 
upon God at all. Don't you think he was 
very ungrateful to his kind benefactor ? You 
cannot but think so; but before you con- 
demn William, think how it is with yourself. 
Are you more thoughtful of God, or more 
thankful to him ? If you are not, I fear you 
are more wicked than William ; because it 
is probable you -have been better instructed 
than he was. 

The farmer's children were much better 
off than William was, when he was at home. 
The boys were taught to help their father on 
the farm — to hoe the corn, to make hay, to 
take care of the cattle and to chop the wood ; 
and they loved to do it. The girls, too, 
loved to help their mother in her dairy, and in 
any other work which she had to do. William 
only went to school ; and when he was not 
engaged about his books, he could do nothing 
but play. He had never been taught to 
work, and he did not like it. He could play 
for hours, and walk many miles, without 
getting tircjd, but the least thing in the form 
of work wearied him directly. The farmer's 
7* 
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sons were stout and nigged, with fine ruddy 
faces. But William, though naturally as 
vigorous as any of them, was growing up 
pale and slender. Though the boys on the 
farm had been taught to labor, the cultiva- 
tion of their minds had not been neglected. 
The good farmer was too faithful a father, 
and too sensible a man, not to give them 
every advantage within, his reach. 

Though he was in very good circum- 
stances for one of his profession, yet, as 
ready money is always a scarce article on a 
farm, his children were clothed in home- 
spun. They were kept very neat and clean, 
b)it the material of their dress was coarse. 
William's father was a merchant He had 
sent his ships to every quarter of the globe, 
and had made much money in commerce. 
In consequence, his children were dressed in 
broadcloth, which the farmer could not af- 
ford to buy for his. And in their houses, in ' 
their equipage, and in every thing else, was 
the same difference to be seen. But wealth 
could not add to the merchant's happiness, 
nor the want of it take from the farmer's : 
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for the last enjoyed all the comforts that 
could give enjoyment to his life. 

When I said the farmer's children were 
better off than William, I did not refer to 
the worldly circumstances of their parents. 
Neither did I mean that it was in regard to 
their health and strength : though these last 
are desirable, and can add much to the 
comfort of this life. But the reason why 
tney were more favored than he, was this — 
that they were brought up to know and to 
love God, to be thankful to him for his 
mercies, and to seek salvation through the 
blood of his dear Son. 

The consequence was, that they were 
much happier than he was. They were not 
continually getting into trouble and difficul- 
ties, as he was, because he did not fear God. 
If they had seen death approach, they would 
have known where to look for relief from 
their fears : they would have known upon 
whom to rest their hopes. But at such a 
time, William would only have been filled 
with terror ; for he had not learned to trust 
in the Savior. If the children of tlie farmer 
had been taken away, their parents might 
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have had a comfortable hope that they were 
happy. But if William had died, hi^ father 
and mother would have had no such hope. 
Do you not think it must have made them 
very unhappy, if they could not but suppose ' 
that the soul of their chilcj had gone to that 

5 

dreadful place, which has been prepared for 
the piuiishment of the wicked 7 

When the children had placed the chairs 
around the table, they stood back, as if to 
let the stranger choose his seat first. All 
this time, the farmer had been talking with 
William, and they had become quite familiar. 
When he saw all was ready for the supper, 
he pointed to a chair nearest to the fire, 
"N^ich he invited William to take. William 
obeyed the summons with much alacrity, 
and placed himself in the chair. " Stop a 
moment, my son," said the farmer; **we 
will not partake of God's bounty until we 
have asked his blessing upon it." 
I William felt somewhat abashed at the re- 
proof, but he could not but see the justice of 
the remark. He stood reverently, while Mr. 
Jenkins sought the favor of the Almighty to 
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accompany the gifts of his Providence. The 
good man, with much apparent sincerity, 
thanked God for the bountiful provision he 
had made for his family ; and also that he 
had inclined the little stranger to seek the 
shelter of their roof, to partake of it with 
them. WiUiam thought that he had much 
more reason to be thankful, and was some- 
what ashamed that he had not thought of it 
before. 

He had never before felt so serious. The 
farmer's kindness had won his heart; and, 
young as he was, he could not but perceive 
that this was the effect of religion. The 
good man's sincerity and fervor, in the few 
words he had addressed to the Almighty, 
made a great impression upon his mind. 
Though he had heard many prayers, he had 
been accustomed to hear them without giving 
any attention to them, and without thinking 
to whom they were addressed. This, to be 
sure, was being very wicked : but I fear there 
are very many besides William, who are in 
the habit of not listening, or thinking of God, * 
when they hear others prayiiig to him. But 
William's attention was now awakened by 
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circumstances, so that he felt a reverence 
and awe, which he had never before expe- 
rienced. 

William really felt grateful at this time 
for God's mercies to him. He remembered 
that within a very short time he had been 
without shelter, but he had been received 
into a comfortable house ; he bad been very 
hungry, he thought himself almost starved, 
but now he had abundance of good food to » 
satisfy the cravings of his appetite. But, in 
the enjoyment of the good things God had 
provided for him, he soon forgot God himself. 
I do not mean, that the idea of God, merely, 
passed from his mind; that, of course, must 
be the case ; for no one can think continual- 
ly the same thoughts, however excellent they 
may be. But he had forgotten his Almighty 
Benefactor so completely, that he was ready 
to sin without so much as thinking it was 
wrong. Indeed, he was so wicked as to tell 
Mr. Jenkins a falsehood before he arose 
from the table. 

What it was he said, I cannot tell you 
just now ; but I have something else to say 
to you about it. I am not going to tell you 
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that it is very wicked to speak lies; there 
can be no doubt that ev^ery one is satisfied 
of that. But I wish to ask you, if you never 
do as William then did — do you never allow 
the enjoyment of the blessings God has pro- 
vided for you to make you forgetful of him \ 
If you find it so, do you not think it reason a 
ble to suppose, that he will be provoked to 
withhold from you the good things of his 
Providence for the future ? 

If Mr. Jenkins had known that William 
had deceived him, it is probable he would 
not have been inclined to show him so much 
kindness : or, at any rate, he would have 
reproved him. And he would have been 
careful not to let him associate with his own 
children, lest his example should be injurious 
to them. However, farmer Jenkins, when 
they had done supper, took a seat by the fire, 
and invited William to sit down by his side. 
" Come, my boy,' ' he said, " you 've not told 
us how you came to be so far astray. It 's 
uncommon for a youngster like you to be 
from home at so late an hour." 

" Oh, sir," said William, " I have not just 
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come from home. It was early in the morn- 
ing when I lost my way." 

"And you've been wandering all day, 
have you 7 How comes that T' 

" Why, sir, the stage left me in the road, 
because it did not pass our house ; and then 
I thought I 'd make a short cut across the 
fields, and so I got lost." 

"Then you did not leave your father's 
house this morning?" 

" No, sir." 

" Well, I 'm glad of that," said Mrs. Jen- 
kins; "I was afraid your mother would be 
worried because you did not return home. 
Do you think they are expecting you?" 

" No, ma'am. They did not know that I 
was coming home to-day. I 'd been to see 
my grandfather, and was going home in the 
stage. It ought to have left me at the door; 
but the man would not go round that way." 

" Then there 's no need that you should go 
home to-night. I was thinking, Mr. Jenkins, 
that we ought to send him over ; but if they 
don't expect him, he may as well stay here." 

Mr. Jenkins assented, and his wife then 
•asked William how he would like to stay 
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there for the night, and go home in the 
morning. 

'*Do stay," said Lucy, "we should be 
very glad to have you." 

" Oh yes," said Robert, who was the far- 
mer's eldest son and about William's age; 
" do stay, and we can have some fun this 
evening." 

"Yes," says Tommy. "And then I'll 
show William the calf in the morning. It 's 
a proper pretty calf" 

" And I '11 show you my steers," exclaim- 
ed Robert. " Pa lets me take all the care of 
them; and they are so well broken, that I 
can make them go just where I wish them 
to go. Would n't you like to see my steers, 
William 7 They ^re all speckled and white, 
and I '11 let you drive them, if you want to. 
Do you know how to drive cattle, William 7" 

" I can't tell," said William ; " for I have 
never tried." 

" Well, then I can tell you that you can't ; 
for every body has to learn. I wonder you 
'should not know how: I've driven ever 
since last summer." 

"Why should you wonder at that. Robert "^'^ 
8 
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said his mother. " You know vVilliam's 
father is not a farmer, and he is not brought 
up to be a farmer himself. There 's no occa- 
sion he should learn to drive." 

" Well, I wonder he should think of being 
any thing but a farmer. Don't you want 
to be a farmer, William? if ^our father 
has n't a farm, I dare say pa will let you 
come and work with us." 

William, as T said before, had no great 
fancy for working. He therefore said he 
thought he should not like to be a farmer. 

" That is very strange," exclaimed Robert. 

" Why is it strange, Bob?" asked his fa- 
ther. "©You know every one cannot _be a 
farmer : there must be all sorts of trades in 
the world, or every one could not get a 
living." 

" I know there must, sir ; but then I should 
think all those who could, would wish to 
work on a farm." 

" You see, Robert, that it has been very 
wisely ordered that men should have dif- 
ferent tastes : for that seems necessary, with 
regard to the things of this world. But in 
religion, it is not necessary : and I suppose 
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you would think that every one would like 
to be a Christian ?" 

" I should think so, sir." 
^ " And yet you see that it is not the case. 
And this, I acknowledge, is very strange ; for 
all men wish to be happy, and the only way 
-to secure our happiness, even in this world, 
|is by being obedient to God's will. No one 
would willingly take the pains of hell for his 
portion in the world to come ; and the only 
way to escape them is by faith in Jesus 
Christ. This is a very easy way, and every- 
one who dwells in a Christian land does 
know, or may know of it. And yet we find 
that very many are willing to cast away 
this happiness, and take the risk of eternal 
misery, because they will not give up the 
vanities of this world, which cannot add to 
their comfort even while they remain on 
earth. — William, my son,'' continued Mr. 
Jenkins, *'do you think you should like to 
be comfortable and happy so long as you 
liver' 

" Yes, sir." . 

" Then you must try to lead a holy life, 
for that only can be a happy life. Do you 
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think you would prefer to go to heaven or 
to hell, when you die?'' 

^' To heaven, sir," William replied. 

" Then you must avoid sin, and strive to 
obey God; and you must seek redemption 
through Jesus Christ : and this will be grant- 
ed if you sincerely ask it, for God hjas 
promised it. And now, my boy, let us hear 
the rest of your story. It seems to me 
strange you should not have found your 
way after being out all day." 

William then went on to recount to farmei 
Jenkins some of the circumstances of the' 
past day. He told him how he had lost his 
way in crossing over the lots, and of the 
many difficulties he had met with in travel- 
ling through the fields. And he finally ob- 
served, he had been without any thing to eat 
through the day. 

" I wonder you wasn't most starved," said 
Tommy. ^*I'm sure I should n'^t like to go 
hungry all day." 

" Nor I neither," said Lucy. *^ But how 
did you find your way here at last ?" 

*' I suppose he found his way here by not 
finding his way home; was n't that so, Wil- 
liam?" asked Robert. 
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"Yes; after a while I came out npon this 
road, and 1 saw it was a broad, straight road: 
so 1 asked a man if it \vas not the turnpike, 
and he said it was. So I thought I'd go on 
nil 1 came to a part that I knew, and then 
, I could easily find my way home. But the 
further I went, the more strange the country 
looked. At last it grew dark, and then I 
knew I would not find my way home to- 
night.'' 

" Well,'' says Robert, " I guess you '11 keep 
along in the road the next time, and not try 
to go across lots." 

"That's a very reasonable conclusion, 
Robert," said his father: and yet people 
will not learn from experience, and especial- 
ly from the experience of others : and there- 
fore, I should not wonder if William was to 
do just the same thing again. And notwifh- 
standing your very wise remark, you 'd be 
quite likely to do so too. I have heard of 
other travellers besides William, who have 
got themselves into perplexity and trouble, 
by going across lots and through by-paths 
where they were not acquainted, instead of 
keeping on the highway, where they could 
8* 
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make no mistake. And then I have heard 
of others who were traveUing the same road; 
and though they heard of the troubles the 
first met with, and the dangers to which 
they were exposed, yet they did the same 
thing. Some of them lost their hves for 
their folly ; and others, though they arrived 
at last at the place to which they were going, 
yet they suffered a great deal by the way, 
which they would have avoided, if they had 
kept in the proper road." 

" And where were they going, pa?" asked 
Lucy. 

" Oh, they wanted to go to a very plea- 
sant comitry, a much better country than 
ours is. But many of them did not get 
tiiere, because they did not keep in the right 
road." 

•**0h! I guess I know where they were 
going," exclaimed Tommy. 
. " And where was it, my son ?" 

" I guess they were going to the western 
country, where uncle Jabez has gone ; where* 
he says the land is so rich." j 

" Well, I sba' n't tell you whether it is th0 
western country or not, just now, bu| I can 



•n 
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tell you it is a very good country : and these 
men were desirous to get there; but they 
did n't, because they did not hke to walk in 
the right road which led to it." 

"I should think they were great fools," 
said Robert ; ^' but why, pa, did n't they want 
to go in the road?" 

*' Why, Robert, I think 'as you do, that 
they were fools for going out of the road ; 
but the reason was, because they thought it 
was very hard travelling there, though some 
got 9Kn of the way from mere carelessness ; 
for in some places, it was difficult to find it 
without great attention as they went along." 

^' Now 1 know," says Tommy, " that it's 
the western country; for uncle said the 
roads were dreadful bad." 

" Well, the road these men were travelling, 
you may suppose, was something like one 
of our turnpikes. It was very straight, and 
there were many high hills to go up and 
down. There were also many rough places, 
which made the travelling uncomfortable at 
times : and yet, by, being careful how they 
went, it was quite possible to get along with 
a tolerable degree of ease even over these 
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rough places. Now there were a great 
many traveUing on this road, and some kept 
straight on their way and arrived safely: 
and there went about a good report of the 
country they had reached : just as when 
your uncle Jabez went to the West, he sent 
back grand accounts of that country. But 
most of these m^n thought they should find 
it easier travelling if they tried some other 
way. They soon found themselves mis- 
taken, however. For one would find him- 
self stuck in the mire ; and another would 
be tangled in the thicket. Some fell into 
deep pits, and could not get out so easily as 
William got out of the ditch. Many con- 
sumed all their provisions, and were glad to 
feed upon husks or roots, or any thing they 
could find. Very many wandered in the 
wilderness, and were lost. There were a 
few, and but very few, who found their way 
back into the right road at last, after suffer- 
ing a great deal of pain, and passing through 
many dangers. These found their way 
to the good country in the end, though they 
could not travel on the right road with so 
much comfort as they would have done, if 
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they had not wearied themselves by gomg 
astray. But the greater part never reached 
the place they had set out for ; and they felt 
so annoyed at their ill success, that ever 
after they would take great pleasure in 
speaking ill of the good land." 

"I always thought it strange, pa,'' said 
Tommy, ^^ that some folks should come back 
and talk so bad about the western country, 
when uncle Jabez found it so good. I guess 
those were the men who took the wrong 
road." 

*' I think it 's likely, Tommy. Now I sup- 
pose you think, that after hearing of the 
dangers and sufferings others had met with 
by going out of the road, those who followed 
would be cautious how they left it 7" 

"Certainly, I should think so, sir." 

" But it was not found to be the case. A 
great many have been travelling the road 
since the first party went along: and most 
have shown the same disposition to wander 
from it, though they had the example of the 
others for a warning. They have left the 
road in the «arae places, have been stuck in 
the same mire, they have fallen into the 
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same pits, and have perished in the same 
miserable way, as those who went before 
them. And this, too, notwithstanding most 
of them had been repeatedly cautioned to f 
avoid these things." 

" Well, that seems very strange,'' observed 
Robert. 

" It is indeed strange. But notwithstand- 
ing, it is true, as you will perceive when I 
have told you more about it. The good 
country of which I have been speaking is 
the kingdom of heaven. This, Tommy, 
you must allow, is a better land than the 
one your uncle Jabez boasts so much of. 
The road leading to it is the straight and 
narrow way mentioned by our Savior. It 
passes through this world, to the regions of 
eternal happiness. There are some difficul- 
ties m the. way, which may be compared to 
hills; and there are some rough places, 
which however, by care, the Christian can 
avoid without going out of the road ; or, by 
attention, he may pass over them without 
much pain, when he cannot avoid them. 

All men wish to go to this good country, 
but they don't like to travel the straight 
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road which leads to it Now, children, you 
have my story; can any of you tell me 
where I found it?" 

** 1 can." " And I," said Lucy and Robert 
at'the same time. 

"And where was it?" 

" It was in the Pilgrim's Prdgress. I Ve 
been reading it this evening," said Lucy. 

It was in the Pilgrim's Progress, where 
the reader, if he will take the pains, will find 
a very interesting story. But the author 
would never have written it merely for your 
amusement. That he would have thought 
a waste of his time. 

I think so too ; and therefore I should not 
have written this story, if I had not hoped 
thereby to convey instruction. It is not 
altogether imaginary; but there would be 
nothing worth relating in the circumstances, 
except so far as they can be made the 
ground of improvement. And I pray God, 
that they be of advantage to you, my reader. 
And remember, that for this and every other 
means of receiving religious instruction, you 
will be made to give an account to him. 



CHAPTER V. 



PASTIMES. 

While Mr. Jenkins was speaking, the boys 
seemed pretty well satisfied. They were 
interested in what he was saying, and there- 
fore kept themselves quiet for a while. But 
no sooner was he done speaking, than they 
began to show impatience to be more active- 
ly employed. They seemed to think that 
that time was wasted which was not occu- 
pied in play. 

I always like to see boys fond of their 
pastimes-. All ages require a certain degree 
of recreation, but in youth and childhood 
more is necessary than in more advanced 
"life : and these should be of a more active 
character. I say that recreation is necessary, 
because without it the mind soon becomes 
dull and inactive, and the spirit sluggish and 
inert. In such a state, studies cannot be 
pursued to advantage, nor labor performed 
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with any beneficial result. When therefore 
children engage in active sports with their 
whole heart, I am always pleased to see it. 
They are then, I think, getting a Very im- 
portant part of their education. My readers 
will think it is a very pleasant part. It is 
so : and that is one of the chief reasons of its 
importance. But then, when play is allowed 
to interfere with the cultivation of the mind, 
or to encroach upon the time which should 
be occupied in useful employments, it be- 
comes an injury, instead of an advantage. 

Now, farmer Jenkins* boys were very fond 
of play ; and when engaged in any sports, 
they gave their whole heart to them for the 
time. But then they did not wish to spend 
all their time in play, but were well pleased 
to be engaged with their father in the labors 
of the farm, and to be doing little things 
about the house to add to the comfort of 
their mother. Their parents had early 
taught them the necessity of making them- 
selves useful; and it was a satisfaction to 
them to think that they could in any way 
become so. But their chief gratification in 
doing so arose from the consideration that it 
9 
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was pleasing to their parents ; which was al- 
ways a pleasure to themselves, as it is to all 
good children. And when they were occu- 
pied in any useful employment, they engaged 
in it with as much interest as they did in 
their play. Their parents never required so 
much from them as to cause weariness and 
disgust; and therefore they always went 
about their work with pleasure. 

It was likewise the same with their 
studies. Their opportunities for useful im- 
provement were not very great ; but they 
had been early taught to appreciate them, 
and to make the best use of every advantage 
they possessed. In consequence, they had 
made considerable advance in useful learn- 
ing, and were eager ,to acquire more. The 
case was somewhat different with William. 
He was much more advanced in his studies 
than were any of the farmer's children ; but 
then he had no special relish for them. 
This arose partly from his not having proper- 
ly learned the value of time, and partly 
from the too great eagerness of his parents 
in pushing him forward in his studies, 
by which means he had taken a disgust 
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to them. William's father and mother 
meant to do what they supposed wai^ the 
most for his good; and notwithstanding they 
might perhaps sometimes fail in judgment, 
they knew much better than he possibly 
could what was best for him. If William 
had always thought so, and only tried to 
please his parents, he would have been much 
happier for it. But he did not do so : and 
therefore he fell into many troubles, and had 
to endure much pain and suffering. His 
parents, too, were very kind and indulgent ; 
and he also loved them : but still he was not 
so thoughtful about pleasing them as were 
ihe sons of thje farmer. In consequence, he 
did many things which caused them uneasi- 
ness, and which, also, 'frequently made him- 
self very unhappy. 

Now, which of these two characters would 
you prefer to be like ? Here is the son of 
the farmer, who obeyed his parents and al- 
ways tried to please them ; and there is the 
son of the merchant, who was forgetful of 
his, and was very often doing things which 
he knew would displease them. He did so, 
to be sure, generally, from carelessness j but 
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that was no excuse, and did not cause his 
parents any the le^s pain than if he had 
done it wilfully. But sometimes, I fear, he 
did what was wrong, and when he remem- 
bered that it was so : this was being very 
wicked. 

The natural consequence of these two 
different lines of conduct was this : Robert 
led a very pleasant life himself, and, what 
was of more importance, as he thought, and 
as all who are not selfish will think, he 
gave much comfort to his parents, and added 
a great deal to the happiness of his brothers 
and sisters, and all with whom he was con- 
nected. And as his brothers and sisters 
acted on the same principle, you may sup- 
pose they were a very happy family. 

But William did otherwise ; and in conse- 
quence was often giving pain to his parents, 
and discomforting his brothers and sisters. 
Now suppose these had all acted in the same 
way; you may easily perceive, tney must 
have led a very uncomfortable life. I need 
hardly ask you which family you would 
think it most desirable to live in. And I 
think it is equally plain which character 
you would desire to imitate. 
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There is another family to which I wish 
to draw your attention; and the members 
of it , are very much Hke these two boys of 
whom I have been telling you. Some of 
them, like Robert, try to obey their father ; 
and of course they please him. These live 
happily, and add much to the comfort of the 
other members of the family by their kind- 
ness and their good conduct. 

Others in the same family are> like Wil- 
liam, often disobedient, and in consequence 
displease their father. These are alwg^ys 
bringing trouble upon themselves ; and they 
are constantly discomfiting their friends. 
You and I both of us belong to this family ; 
and we may choose to wl^ich of the two 
classes we will belong. Which do you 
choose for yourself? Will you be good and 
happy; or will you be disobedient and 
wretched ? Will you be a comfort to your 
friends, or will you be a scourge to all who 
know you? 

I have told you that Robert's father did 
not require any severe labor from his chil- 
dren : and as they were always willing to 
obey him, and to try to please him, so he 
9* 
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was always ready to grant them any indul- 
gence in his power. Our Father in heaven 
is a kind and indulgent parent ; but he very 
properly requires obedience from his chil- 
dren. He is not a hard taskmaster ; he does 
not wish to lay upon us a burden too heavy 
for our strength: but he exacts from us the 
performance of such things as he has com- 
manded ; and he has made this the price of 
his favor. If we try to please him, we may 
hope he will make us comfortable ourselves, 
an^ the instrument of comfort to others, 
while we continue in this world ; and in the 
world to come he will make us perfectly 
happy. But if we are disobedient, what can 
we expect, but tJiat he will make us uncom- 
fortable here, and miserable hereafter ? This 
is the general law of his Providence upon 
earth, notwithstanding some apparent ex- 
ceptions. And in the eternal world, both in 
appearance and in reality, it is absolutely so. 

I was saying something about play, but I 
have been wandering a great deal since. 
The reader, perhaps, will think I was as far 
out of my way as William was. I must 
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plead guilty to the charge : but I hope my 
wandering has not been without purpose. 
But I will now return, and try to get on a 
little with my story .- 

* When any thing like play was to be 
brought forward, William was as much in 
earnest as any one. That was an occupation 
in which he was ever ready to engage, and 
in which he could do his share as well as any 
other boy. Robert now proposed that they 
should engage in some sport, in order to 
pass the rest of the evening pleasantly. To 
this William very readily assented. But 
Mrs. Jenkins told Robert he was rather 
unreasonable, since William must be weary, 
from travelling all day. 

"Oh no," said William; "I'm not tired 
at all." William was never tired when any 
play was going on. 

" I 'm sure you must be," said Lucy ; " so 
you 'd better come and read with me : this is 
a proper pretty story." 

"No, no," replied William; "I'm too 
tired to read." The very thought of a book 
caused him to begin to yawn. 

* Well, that 's funny. I should think it 
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was more tiresome to run about and play, 
after walking a good deal, than it would be 
to sit down and read." 

" Why, you see, I have enough of books 
when 1 'm in school, so I don't care abouw 
seeing one when I 'm out." 

** You study a great deal then, I s'pose. 
And what is it you study?" 

^* It 's Latin, chiefly. But then I have to 
learn other things besides." 

The children looked at William with as- 
tonishment. Now they knew that he was 
studying Latin they began to feel a wonder- 
ful degree of respect for him ; for even their 
father did not understand Latin. 

Robert said he wished he could learn 
Latin J and William wished that he could 
have his own share of it. It was with these 
boys as it is too often the case with others. 
Those who enjoy advantages do not value 
them: while those who have them not 
would often rejoice to obtain them. There 
is many a poor heathen longing for a Bible ; 
and yet, in Christian countries, how many 
are there who entirely neglect it. Oh, how 
will these last answer to God for their mis- 
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nnproved advantages ! How will the hea- 
then rise in judgment, against them at the 
last day ! I need not tell you, that it is very 
wicked to trifle with God's goodness by not 
^sing such means as he has given us to 
make us wiser or better. This is so plahi, 
that the merest child understands it at once. 

While Robert and William were talking, 
they had been pushing one another about 
the room in preparation for a general frolic. 
At last William tripped up the heels of his 
companion. Robert fell heavily upon the 
floor ; the blood rushed into his face as he 
hastily sprang up. " Come, boys'' said Mrs. 
Jenkins, "you'd better not wrestle. I'm 
afraid you won't agree so well." 

" Oh ma," replied Robert, " William 
won't get angry, and I 'm sure I sha' n't." 

"Your face told another story just now," 
said his mother. " But I 've no objection to 
your play, if you won't get angry when you 
are hurt." 

The boys both promised, and were soon 
engaged with their whole hearts in trying 
their strength and skill. They were very 
nearly matched: for as William was the 
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most active and a more practised wrestler, 
it made up the adyantage Robert had in 
greater strength. 

The boys went on pleasantly trying their 
strength, but Lucy said she thought " wrest- 
ling was very poor play. It was good for 
nothing but to hurt folks." She thought 
the boys had much better help her build her 
cob house. They had knocked it over for 
her a dozen times, whilst they were wrest- 
ling. 

Robert thought it was but poor fun to 
build cob houses; and William thought it 
was pleasanter to hstve a more active play. 
But Lucy had shown him much kindness 
when he first came in, and he felt very grate- 
ful for it ; so he determined to help her build 
her house. 

Robert found it dull work, and soon be- 
came silent and inattentive. Tommy felt 
more interest, and was quite disappointed 
every time the house fell over before it was 
completed. Josiah had coiled himself up 
with the old house dog and was fast asleep. 
"Look, Robert," said Tommy, "and see 
how curiously Si and old Towser are rolled 
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up together." A sort of grunt was the only 
answer from Robert. " What did you say, 
Bob ?" says Tommy. Another grunt follow- 
ed. '^ Unk?" says Tommy ; " I don't know 
what unk means." WiUiam and Lucy both 
laughed. 

" Don't you see, Tommy, that Robert 's 
asleep hunself." The uncertain noise had 
now broke out into a steady snore, affording 
very satisfactory evidence that his sleep was 
sound. Robert was seated upright with a 
corn cob in his hand; his eyes were shut 
and his mouth was open,, and ever and anon, 
as his nose sent forth its miisic, his head 
would pitch forward, as if keeping time to 
the sound. His motions were very ludicrous, 
and amused the others very much, so that 
they had a hearty laugh at his expense. 

"Come," says Tommy, "let's have some 
fun with Bob now." 

"I think it's right," said Lucy, "he 
should amuse us now he's asleep; for he 
was stupid enough before. He has grown 
much more agreeable." 

" I did not know," said William, " that 
he had such a taste for music." 
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*^ Oh, you see he has ; but he makes better 
music now than he does when he 's awake." 
Tommy had been into the yard to seek a 
feather. He now returned and began to 
apply the soft end to Robert's nose. 

Robert shook his head, then hfted the 
corn cob which was in his hand, and wiped 
it across his face. The laugh which follow- 
ed waked Josiah, and he went to join in 
the fun ; but Robert slept as sound as ever. 
When he put his hand down, the feather 
was again applied to his nose; again he 
wiped it with the Gorn cob. Peals of laugh- 
ter followed, but Robert still slept on, and 
still continued the musical accompaniment. 
The experiment was repeated again and 
again, but always with the same result. 

At last Robert partly opened one of his 
eyes, and as Tommy was just at that mo- 
ment applying his feather, he discovered the 
source of his annoyance. He looked round 
airf saw that they were all laughing at him. 
" You seem to be having very good fun," he , 
said. 

"Oh yes," replied Lucy;" we were just 
saving^ how agreeable you were." 
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" Lucy thought you was much better 
company when you was asleep," said Wil- 
ham. 

** Oh, we all thought so," said Tommy. 
*' Come, Bob, do go to sleep again." 

" And let you tickle my nose ? I guess 
I'll teach you something better to do." 
Robert spoke in a sharp tone, for he had not 
waked in very good humor, and he di^l not 
like to be laughed at. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins, hearing angry 
words, now came to see what the trouble 
was. *'I'm sorry to see you angry, my 
Bon," said the farmer. /*I thought I heard 
you all laughing here just now." 

*^ They had all the laugh to themselves," 
said Robert, " for I wan't laughing." 

"No, you was'nt," said Tommy, "but 
you made us laugh." 

When Mrs. Jenkins heard how they had 
been employed, she told Robert he was very 
silly to be angry at such a little thing. And 
Robert began to be ashamed of it himself, 
especially when he thought that a stranger 
was present. 

" Come, children," said his mother, " it is 
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time that you went to bed now. I dare say 
William is quite ready." 

" Oh, ma," said Lucy, " do let us sit up a 
little longer. I know William does not 
want to go yet" 

William declared that he was in no spe- 
cial hurry to go to bed. But Mrs. Jenkins 
said, " I guess you must go now, my chil- 
dren; it is past your usual hour. But as 
William was here and you seemed to be 
enjoying yourselves, I thought I would not 
disturb you before." 

Seeing their mother wished them to go, 
the children said no more, but cheerfully 
began to put up thei^^jhings in preparation. 

While the children had been amusing 
themselves at the other end of the room, the 
farmer and his wife had seated themselves 
by the fire. There, side by side, like Darby 
and Joan, while the dame busily plied her 
knitting-needles, they conversed of those 
things which concerned their household. 
After they had discussed their most impor- 
tant matters, they began to think of the little 
stranger they had taken in. Mrs. Jenkins 
said, 
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"I wonder such a little fellow should find 
his way so far; but he doesn't seem to bo 
tired, though he has been out all day." 

" Why, Goody, don't you know," replied 
her husband, "that children are never too 
tired to play V 

" But then he is such a pale, puny looking 
thing, I should n't think he could bear any 
fati<>ue. How different he looks from our 
Robert, who is about his age." 

" That's true; Robert is more ruddy and 
hearty, because he is used to work and to 
Exposure to the weather. This lad seems 
vigorous enough, and would make a stout 
man, if he waSfbrought up in the same way. 
But his education seems to have been verv 
badly managed."* 

" Why, husband, he seems to be forward in 
his learning, I think. There 's none of our 
children have got so far as he has." 

"Yes; that's very true. His mind has 
been pushed forward fast enough, perliaps 
rather too fast. But there are other things 
to be attended to, besides the mind." 

" Oh, you mean he has not been taught to 
work. If he had, he 'd be more like Robert. 
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If he was my child, I should want him to be 
more like him." 

" It would no doubt be an advantage to 
him to labor a little. It would gain for him 
health, and strength, and vigor of body, and 
it would be preparing him to be more useful 
hereafter. But it was neither with jegard 
to his body or his mind, that I was speaking. 
But in the heart there seems to be the great- 
est deficiency. He does not seem to have 
any ideas of religion; he has never been 
taught to love and fear God. There is rea- 
son to fear he is growing up in a way thai 
will endanger his soul." 

"It seems to be too true^ but I do not 
kiNDAv that we can do any thing to help hioi, 
.we shall see him so short a time." 

" We can try. He seems to have good 
natural feelings, and if they can be brought 
to act the right way, an impression may be 
made which may be of use to him here- 
after." 

It was now they heard Robert's angr> 
voice, and both hastened to see what was 
the matter. Then, while the children were 
getting ready to retire to rest, the farmer 
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took William by the hand and led him to- 
wards the fire. " Come, my little man/' he 
said, " come and sit with me while these 
children are putting away their things. 
, Now," he continued, when they were seat- 
ed, *^do you know why I spoke to Robert 
just now 7" 

** Yes, sir ; because he was angry." 

" And whom did he offend by being an- 
gry?" 

*' You, sir." 

" Yes, he grieved me; but who else?" 

" His mother, I suppose, sir." 

" Yes, his mother was grieved too. But 
he also offended God; and this was being 
very wicked, because God has always been 
so good to him. He was angry with his 
brother for a very little thing. If God was 
to show his anger towards him for so trifling 
an offence, he would lose all the comforts he 
• enjoys, and he must be punished forever in 
hell. William, did you ever do any thing to 
offend God?" 

William looked down, but made no an 
swer. 

" Well, William," said the farmer, '^ 1 can 
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answer the question for you; for I know 
that you have sinned, and deserve God's 
wrath. How, then, will you escape the 
punishment?" 

** By being good, sir." 

"By being good in future? But if you 
was to be naughty and idle and play truant 
to-day ; and to-morrow, if you was to go to 
school and be a good boy, and study well : 
io you think that your master would forgive 
you all that you had done amiss on one day, 
because you was good the next?" 

" No, sir." 

"No! he would not do any thing so silly. 
And do you not think God is as wise as his 
creatures ? But your master would be wil- 
ling to forgive you if he could ; and if he 
saw you was sorry for what you had done, 
and he found he could do it without injury 
to the rest of the school, he would then for- 
give you. And so it is with God. He is 
ready to forgive you your sins upon repen- 
tance, if he can do it safely. And to make it 
?afe, he ha« sent his own dear Son to suffer 
n your stead." 

Much more did Mr. Jenkins say to Wit 
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liam, urging him to repent and seek forgive- 
ness through Jesus Christ. In prayer that 
night he did not forget the sin of his son ; 
nor did he forget to pray for the httle guest 
who was under his roof. And when William 
retired to rest, he made him promise to seek 
forgiveness of God upon his knees before he 
got into his bed. 

William promised sincerely. He resolved 
to thank God for his goodness and to seek 
his favor for the future. But he was a 
thoughtless fellow; before he had reached 
his room he had forgotten all about it. 
When Mrs: Jenkins left him to himself, he 
proceeded immediately to undress himself, 
and to get into his bed, without once think- 
ing of his Heavenly Father who had pro- 
vided so comfortably for him. When Mrs. 
Jenkins returned for his light, she found him 
in a sound but uneasy slumber. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE WARNING. 

William had been much exhausted by 
fatigue and hunger when he arrived at the 
farm-house. When, therefore, he sat down 
to supper, he had a very great appetite, but 
he had not strength to bear such a hearty 
meal as was placed before him, and of which 
he partook very freely. Consequently, hi^ 
stomach was overburdened; and when he 
had retired to rest, his sleep was disturbed 
and broken by dreams. 

At first he thought he was at home and 
playing with his brothers land sisters. They 
seemed all very happy, and he felt that it 
was very pleasant lo be there. But some 
how or other he was uneasy, and it was not 
long before he got angry ; and then the scene 
shifted all at once. He was wandering 
' along the road, and though he was trying 
very hard, he did not seem to get on. Then 
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he found himself in the water, choked and 
struggUng for breath. Again the scene shift- 
ed, and he wai^ talking with farmer Jenkins, 
who told him that pain was the consequence 
of sin. William thought that he had proved 
it to be so. But then the farmer said that 
the pains of .this world were not to be com** 
pared to what sinners' must endure in the 
next if they did not repent 

WiUiam thought the farmer again made 
him promise to confess his sins before God ; 
but he forgot it, and again seemed to lose 
his consciousness. Soon he felt a gnawing 
about his heart, and a dreadful feverishness 
all over his body. Horrid ideas passed 
through his mind; he struggled to move, but 
could stir neither hand nor foot ; he tried to 
awake himself, but found it was impossible. 
He then thought he could not be asleep, but 
that his feelings must be a reality. A dark 
cloud came over his mind, and he thought 
he could only despair of relief Again he 
made an effort, and then suddenly awoke. 

He knew that he had had the nightmare ; 
and he was rejoiced to find that his dream 
was not a reality. But his conscience told 
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him that it would be no more than his desert 
had it been true. At first he could not think 
where he could be; he stared about the 
room, but every thing looked strange. He 
did not remember to have seen any of the 
furniture before, and the dim moonlight did 
not assist him much in examining it. He 
looked at the window of his room ; the panes 
of glass were so small, he was sure they 
were not those to which he was accustomed. 
Presently a chair caught his eye in a dark 
comer of the room; he thought some one 
was sitting in it. He strained his eyes to 
make sure of the fact, and the more he look- 
^, the better satisfied was he that it was so. 
He was sure he saw the figure of a man ; 
he could see the shape of his shoulders, 
and could perceive how his body tapered in 
at the waist, and then spread out again at 
his hips. He was certain he was not mis- 
taken. Some one was sitting there; but 
who could it be, so upright and stiff] He 
thought it very strange that he should nei- 
ther move nor speak. He determined to 
, speak himself; but his mouth felt so dry 
' that his tongue could not utter a word. 
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Presently, however, his eyes became more 
used to the Hght of the room, or a cloud 
passed from the moon and caused it to give 
out more; and then he could see that the 
object of his dread was nothing but the high 
back of an old-fashicmed chair. He could 
not help exclaiming to himself, "Pshaw! 
what a fool I Ve been !" And to be sure he 
had been a fool. Not, however, so much for 
being frightened at the back of the chair, for 
that perhaps, under the circmnstances, could 
not be helped ; but on account of the reason 
of his being frightened. 

Perhaps the reader would like to know 
what that reason was ; and I can very easily 
tell him. It was a guilty conscience that 
made him afraid. It was because he had 
sinned against God, and had not sought for- 
giveness for his sins. Moreover, the warning 
given the evening before by farmer Jenkins 
had served to awaken his conscience and to 
make it more sensitive. It did not have that 
effect in a less degree from the circumstance, 
that William had not sufficiently collected 
his tjyoughts to remember that he had known 
farmer Jenkins otherwise than in his dream. 
11 
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Nevertheless, the impression was made on 
his mind that he ought to seek from God the 
forgiveness of his sins ; and he could not get 
rid of the idea that he was very wicked for 
not doing it. And his dream, which had 
been caused in a measure by his conversa- 
tion wuth the farmer, had helped to make 
the impression more strong. The disposition 
of many to take fright at what they do not 
know will hurt them, proves the correctness 
of that text in the Bible which says, the 
wicked flee w^hen no man pursueth. So it 
was with William ; so it will be with you, 
my reader, unless you are in the habit of 
seeking the protection of the Almighty. But 
if you love God you need fear no evil ; for 
the righteous are as bold as a lion. 

After William had found out the object of 
his wonder, he began to collect his thoughts ; 
and as the events of the day came into his 
mind, he recollected where he was. He re- 
membered too his promise to farmer Jenkins, 
and set himself seriously to considering the 
circumstances of his past life. As he looked 
back, he saw that all his days were made 
up of sins ; they were now arrayed as a host 
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against him. He knew that God had cause 
to be angry with him; and he feh it the 
more from the impression his dream had 
made upon him : for when he was sufferuig 
•the horrors of the nightmare he had thought 
he was reaping the penalty of his sins. He 
was rejoiced when he awoke to find himself 
'Still in life. And how much^reason has 
every unrepentant sinner to be thankful for 
another day in which he may repent : foB no 
one knows when he lies down on his bed at 
nig;ht but that he may only awake in eterni- . 
ty. Who ktiows when he goes abroad in 
the morning that he shall live to return home 
at night ? What a mercy then is it to have 
another day in which we may turn to God ! 
But then what an aggravation of our guilt is 
it to pass day after day without remember- 
ing the Almighty, who has allowed us that 
time for repentance. 

William laid down to rest without making 
his peace with God ; and he did so directly 
after receiving an affectionate warning, and 
after making a solemn promise not to neglect 

*) interests of his soul. This was a great 
aggravation of his sins. In his dreams ho 
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thought he awaked in the regioi is of despair. 
Now, many a one has laid down to rest 
without fear and careless of his sins, and 
has awaked in that dreadful place of which 
William only dreamed. And, my reader, if 
you are not prepared for death, you take 
that risk each time you lay down to rest. 
And if any kind friends have warned you, 
do but consider how much that will increase 
your guilt. I hope after you have read this 
you will be afraid to he down in your bed 
without seeking the forgiveness of God. 
You may be sure he will grant it, if you ask 
sincerely and in the name of Jesus Christ ; 
you will be freely forgiven for his sake. 
When you have done that, you may lie 
down and rest, and you will awake in safe- 
ty; for the Lord will be with you. And 
you need not care* whether you awake in 
this world or in the next ; for if there, it will 
be with a joy surpassing all earthly deUghts. 
William, as I said, began to think serious- 
ly of his past life, and of fulfilling the pro- 
mise he had made to farmer Jenkins. But 
sleep again overcame him before he had 
matured his thoughts to any guod eflfect. 
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He remained unconscious of his existence 
until the briglit sun in the rnon.iiig, shhiing 
in his face, awoke him again, but not to his 
former serious reflections. The cheerful 
Ught of day brought back his mind to eaithly 
things ; and he arose, again to enjoy God's 
mercies without thanking him for them; he 
rose, again to run into dangers without re- 
membering the kind Providence which had 
protected him the day before. When such 
a careless sinner is called suddenly into the 
prjBsence of God, who but himself can he 
blame, if his Maker meets him in anger 7 

Now let us look into the farmev's kitchen. 
There was Goody Jenkins at tfc e fire, sur- 
romided by the tribe of young Jenkinses. 
Tommy had been out to look after the calf, 
and Robert had carded his steers and put 
the yoke upon them, ready to exhibit them 
to William when he should make his ap- 
pearance. 

"Mother," said Robert, "I wish you'd 
let me go up and call William. I'm sure 
he must be ready to come down." 

"No, Robert, you must not disturb him," 
his mother said; "he was very tired yester- 
11* 
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day, and we must let him sleep as long 
he has a mind to.'' 

" But, ma," said Tommy, " let me go up 
and listen at his door and see if he is up ; 
perhaps he can't find his way down stairs." 

His mother told him he might go, if he 
would not make a noise. Tommy soon 
returned with the report that he heard him 
stirring. He guessed he was getting up. 
His mother told him he might knock at the 
door, but softly, for fear he should not be 
awake; for she did not wish to have him 
disturbed. Both of the boys were rushing 
out of the room, but their mother warned 
them not to make a noise. They then went 
quietly up stairs and knocked gently at Wil- 
liam's door. He called to them to cwne in, 
and they both pushed their way into the 
room. 

''I knowed you'd be up," said Tommy: 
**so now come and see the calf pa says I 
may raise. Don't you want to see her, 
William?" j 

"Do let him put his jacket on," said 
Robert; " and then, William, you must come, 
and see my steers. They are all ready 
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yoked, and you shall see how easy I caH 
drive them.'' 

William was soon ready to start ; and by 
the pushing and pulling of the young farm- 
ers, quite as much as by the assistance of 
his own legs, he soon arrived at the kitchen. 
*' Here, William, 's your cap," said Tommy, 
thrusting it on to the head of his guest; " so 
come along." 

"But where now, Tommy?" said his 
mother. " You seem to be in a great hurry." 

" Yes, ma, we 're going to the barn-yard : 
we want to show William the young cri- 
turs." 

" But William an't in such a hurry as 
you are. I guess he can wait till after 
breakfast." 

"Why, pa hasn't come in yet, ma.' We 
can go out a little while first." 

Mr. Jenkins now came in; so the boys 
were obliged to put away their caps. The 
farmer shook William very kindly by the 
hand, and said Ke was glad to see him so 
bright after his fatigue. When they had 
finished their breakfast, the boys were again 
eager to €arry William out. Their mother 
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told them they must make haste, as it was 
almost schooltime. 

"But, mother," said Robert, '^you'll let 
us stay at home to-day, as William's here; 
won't you, mother?" 

*^ There will be no occasion for it, as Wil- 
liam must go home himself pretty soon." 

" But I should think he might stay here 
one day, just to play with us. I 've a great 
many things to show him, and I dare say 
he 'd like to stay. Would n't you, William?" 

"It won't do, Robert," said his mother; 
" though I should li ie to have William stay. 
But then his mo the! may be expecting him, 
and she 'd feel anxi )us if he did not come." 

"Well, William, come out with us now 
for a little while, and you can come and see 
us s©me other time." 

William followed the boys to the barn- 
yard, and was much pleased with all he 
saw, but not half as much as his companions 
were in showing their animals. Robert stood 
as straight, and manoeuvred his steers with 
as much pomp, as if he had been a mili- 
tia colonel on parade. And his evolutions 
were performed with much more skill, for 
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n)e had under him a much more tractable 
body than those who generally come to the 
parade ground to be drilled. Tommy stood 
by his guest, and his heart dilated with 
honest satisfaction at the display of his bro- 
ther's art. 

" Now, William," he said, " would n't you 
like to be a farmer?" 

William at first thought that he should, 
and that it would be a great deal pleasanter 
than studying Latin, But he remembered 
that farmers had to work ; and on the whole 
he concluded that he did not care to be a 
farmer. 

"Come, boys," called Mrs. Jenkins, "'tis 
time you were off for school."' 

" I should n't think we 'd been out here a 
minute," said Robert 

" Nor I neither," replied Tommy. Robert 
however soon had his steers unyoked, and 
he turned them adrift in the yard ; and the 
boys then went in together. 

" Mother," said Robert, when he entered 
the kitchen, " are you sure that it 's school- 
time? It seems hardly a minute since we 
went out." 
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" But you can see that it is, my son, more 
than half an hour ; and it is quite time you 
were oflF." 

Robert saw by the clock that it was so. 
"But, mother," said Robert, "is William 
going now? He might go with us as far as 
the schoolhouse." 

" That is a very good plan, Robert, for it 
is all in his way. And, William, my little 
fellow, you must not forget us; and when 
you have a holiday, I hope you '11 come and 
see us. You 'd better get home as quick as 
you can ; and if you will stop at the barn, 
Mr. Jenkins will tell you the way so that 
you cannot miss it." 

Lucy had her things on all ready for 
school ; and after William had received his 
directions from the farmer, and had taken 
leave of the good man and his wife, he set 
off in company with the other children. 
They went on together for about a mile, till 
they arrived at the district schoolhouse. Till 
then Robert insisted upon carrying William's 
bmidle for him ; and when they had reached 
their school, William stopped to play with 
his friends till the master called them in. 
They then parted with mutual regret. 
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'* You '11 come and see us again, wc»n't 
you, William?" said Robert. 

"Oh yes, William," said Lucy, "you 
must certainly come again." 

William promised that he would again 
visit them when he could ; and then, having 
shaken hands cordially with them all, he 
went on his way, while they went into their 
school. 

After he had parted with his friends, Wil- 
liam continued to walk on as fast as he could, 
while his thoughts were busily engaged in 
thinking over the events of the last twenty- 
four hours. He had been much pleased with 
his new acquaintance at the farm-house; 
and he thought they seemed to live very 
pleasantly and happy together. But he 
wondered the boys should be so fond of 
working on the farm. 

Mr. Jenkins had told him that he must 
keep on after he left the schoolhouse for 
about three miles, until he should come to a 
certain point where a road branched off to 
the right. This was a by-road and very 
winding, he said, but it would lead him out 
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at a place with which William said he was 
acquainted, and from which he could easily 
find his way home. 

William was so busy with his own 
thoughts, that he came to this road before 
he was aware that he had travelled a mile. 
Perhaps many of my readers will think that 
it was a long walk ; but William had been 
so much accustomed to walking, that he did 
not think of the distance at all. But when 
he had reached the place where the road 
turned oflf, he saw, as the farmer had told 
him, that it was a very crooked road, and 
he began to consider whether he had not 
better try to find a shorter way across the 
lots. 

The reader will, perhaps, remember the 
troubles and dangers to which he had been 
exposed only the day before by doing this 
same thing. You may also call to mind the 
remarks farmer Jenkins was led to make 
about it. He said people were so slo\^ to 
learn by experience, that he should not be 
surprised if William was to get into the same 
difficulties again^ notwithstanding the trou- 
ble he had met with. So, you see, William 
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was now ready to run the risk of the same 
things, and sooner, probably, than the good 
farmer would have expected. 

Do you remember the use Mr. Jenkins 
made of William's story about his wander- 
ings ? He used it to point out to his children 
the disposition of mankind to wander from 
the paths of righteousness. He told them 
that thereby they always brought themselves 
into trouble; but that they would not take 
warning from their sufferings, but would be 
ready to run again into the same sins. I 
wonder if my reader has never found that to 
be the case in his own experience. 

William took no warning from his yester- 
day's troubles, but determined to try to find 
out a shorter way across the fields. It was not 
because he cared about going a little longer 
distance; but he always had a propensity to 
wander through by-places, to climb rocks, 
to wade through swamps, and to explore 
woods. So he went on, and he met with 
difficulties very similar to those he had ex- 
perienced the day before, till he arrived at a 
large open spaoe. Here was a pond, which 
was perhaps a mile across. 

12 
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I promised in the first chapter to tell you 
of a boy who was drowned by breaking 
through the ice, because he went upon it 
contrary to his mother's wishes. It was so 
far back, that perhaps you thought I had 
forgotten it. But I have not, and I will now 
tell it you; and I hope it will make you 
cautious how you ever attempt to go upon 
the ice when it is getting rotten in the spring. 
It will help to show us what our daily ex- 
perience proves, that none can disobey their 
parents without injuring themselves; and 
that no one can sin against God and escape 
the penalty of suffering which is its conse- 
quence even in this world. Much less can 
we avoid its dreadful punishment in the 
next, if we there appear with its burden 
upon us. 

When William came to the pond he found 
it was still frozen over. He knew that the 
ice was thick, but he also knew that it was 
rotten. .He considered a moment whether 
he should go across the pond or go round it, 
which would have been but a little further. 
However, he did not stop long to think; but 
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as he always took the worse course where 
tiiere was a choice, he now determined to 
go across. 

He had not proceeded far before he found 
the ice had sunk so as to leave an inch or 
two of water on the surface. This did not 
make it any more pleasant walking; and as 
he went along, he would hear occasionally a 
long crack, which did not add at all to his 
comfort. He went on in this way till he 
came near the centre of the pond. The ice 
th^re cracked so much, and there was so 
much water upon it, that he began to think 
it best to go back. But then he considered 
that the ice behin<( him had been cracked by 
his passing over it; and therefore it would 
be much more 'dangerous to go back than it 
would be to go forward. He saw then that 
he had no other way but to push on and 
take his chance. 

The further he went, the more fearfully 
did the ice crack ; and he really began to feel 
frightened, especially when he looked back 
and saw the water gushing up where he had 
passed along. He knew, however, that he 
was comparatively safe on the ice that would 
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crack ; but he feared he should come upon 
some place where it was rotten, and then it 
would break in without giving him notice. 

• 
He had seen one or two men and boys 
going about on the shore of the pond to 
which he was trying to make his way. As 
he advanced further, he perceived that a 
considerable number had collected, and they 
appeared to be watching his movements with 
a great deal of interest Let us now go 
among them, and see what they are doing. 

About the time that William commenced 
crossing the pond there were three or four 
boys wandering on the opposite shore. They 
were not together, but scattered about at dif- 
ferent points. Presently one of them caught 
a sight of William, and immediately called 
out to the others, " There he is ; there he is." 
They all now ran together ; and the group 
stood for a moment, watching William's 
motions. "That must be him, sure enough," 
said one of the other bqy* ; " but I wonder 
where he has been?" 

"I can't tell you, Henry," replied the lad 
who had first discovered him; ^'but you 
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had better run and tell his mother that Be is 
coming." 

Henry agreed to this advice, and started 
^ as fast as he could, running up the steep 
bank at the bottom of which the boys were 
standing. At the top he met a man going 
towards the pond. '* Well, Henry,'' said he, 
" where are you going in such a hurry ? has 
any thing been found?" 

"Oh yes," Henry replied, as soon as he 
could collect his breath ; " he 's coming now 
across the pond ; and I 'm going to tell his 
mother." 

" No, no, Henry ! Don't you do any such 
thing. The poor woman 's in a bad taking 
enough now ; and if she was to expect her 
son and then be disappointed, it would be 
much worse for her. And if he 's crossing 
the pond, there 's ten chances to one that he 
does not get safe to land ; for we know the 
ice is very rotten. Let 's wait till he comes 
on shore before we say a word about him." 

Henry and his companion now ran back 
to the shore of the pond, where the other 
boys were anxiously watching William's 
progress. More men and boys began to col- 

12^ 
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lect,* until quite a party were gathered upon 
the shore, and all were looking with pahiful 
interest at the object of their common solici- 
tude. 

" Do you think," said one, " that he will 
be able to get to land?'' 

"It is quite doubtful," was the reply. 
"But then he is so light that there is some 
chance for him." 

" But can't we do something to assist 
him?" asked a third. 

" I don't see that we can, for it would only 
make the matter worse to carry more weight 
upon the rotten ice. But then, I '11 tell you 
what it is, men, we must try to get him out 
if he should happen to break through, at 
whatever risk it may be. So we may as 
well be prepared. Let's get some of the 
rails out of that fence there ; they may help 
us to go upon the ice. And, Tom, do you 
run and get your father's long cart-rope." 

The rails were brought, and the cart-rope, 
and laid ready for action in case they should 
be needed; and men and boys stood in 
anxious suspense, waiting the result. At 
last Henry broke the silence by saying he 
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did not believe it was him after ail. Ai.»other 
said he was just his size, and had on jnst 
such a cap. 

" But it is n't him for all that," said Hen- 
ry. "I can see now it's William — aiiJ 
poor George I suppose is drowned, after all. 
Well, I 'm glad 1 did not tell his mother he 
was coming." 

^* I wonder what William can have been 
doing over there?" said one of the other boys. 
*• I should think he was mad to be crossing 
the ice now." 

'*! 'vc a great mind to give the little rascal 
a good thrashing as soon as he comes to 
land," said one of the men. 

William had much trouble in getthig 
ashore, for the ice was in a worse state than 
he had found it on the other side of the pond. 
However, he did get ashore at last safe, and 
half a dozen of the men began scolding him 
at once for venturing upon the ice at such a 
time. " Do you know," said one of them, 
" that a boy was drowned in that pond last 
night?" 

William felt a sudden chill pass over him 
as he thought of the danger to which he had 
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been exposed, and remembered a round hole 
he had seen towards the middje of the ppnd 
He looked at the boys around him; they 
were acquaintances of his, for he had attend- 
ed the same school with some of them. He 
asked them who it was that was drowned. 

" It was George Conant," replied Henry. 
" You knew him, did nH you, William?" 

" Yes, I knew him ; and he was a plaguey 
clever fellow too. But how came he to be" 
drowned?" 

" Why, it was by being just such a silly 
fellow as you 've been," replied one of the 
men. "It was because he went upon the 
pond when the ice was not in a fit state to 
bear ; and if you had been drowned as he 
has been, I can't say but I think you would 
have deserved it." 

William could not deny that he had done 
a very foolish and a very wicked thing in 
nsicing his life so carelessly, and when there 
was no occasion to do it at all. But there 
was one circumstance in the case of George 
Conant which greatly aggravated his sin. 
George went upon the ice directly after his 
mother had warned him against it ; so that 
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he not only destroyed his own life, but he 
died committing an act of disobedience 
against his mother. It made WiUiam very 
serious to think of poor George. He asked, 

" Was there any one with him when he 
broke in ?" 

"No," said Henry; "he was all alone, I 
believe." 

" How then do you know that he was 
drowned, Henry?" 

"Because he went on the pond and has 
not been heard of since. He wanted to go 
out to play last night, and his mother told 
him that he might go if he would not go 
upon the ice. I met him on his way to the 
pond ; for he said it was the last chance he 
would have this year, and he meant to im- 
prove it. He has not been seen since, and 
every body thinks he 's drowned." 

" And does his mother think so too 7" 

" Ah, my boy," said one of the men, " if 
you could see the agony his poor mother has 
been in sinoe she has missed him, you would 
not again take such a foolish risk as you did 
this morning ; for then it must be your own 
mother who might endure the pain. And 
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how dreadful must it be for her to think her 
son died while disobeying her commands. 
It is not a year since she lost her husband ; 
and now there is nothing in the world that 
she can care for. And we all expect that 
this blow will cause her own death." 

" But she isn 't sure yet that he *s dead ! " 

" There 's but little chance that she '11 
ever see him again alive. She did hope he 
might come back, and all the neighbors have 
been out to hunt for him ; but we've given 
up now, and do not expect to find him till 
the ice has thawed." 

William mentioned that he had seen a 
hole towards the middle of the pond ; and 
this confirmed the men in their opinion that 
the boy was drowned. In fact, poor George 
never again appeared. Ris broken-hearted 
mother long clung to hope ; but at last was 
obliged to give him up in despair. 

William was now within a ^ile of his 
home, but he found a very roundabout way 
to go that mile. But here I shall leave him 
for the present, intending, by God's help, to 
conclude his wanderings in " The SE^tiBL 
TO THE Young Rover." 
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